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THE PRINCE IMPERIAL. 
HE great and decisive 
battle—decisive, at all 
events, as regards the fate 
of the Imperial rule in 
France—has been fought, 
and the startling news, 
flashing along the wires, to 
be reproduced and com- 
mented on by scores of 
ready pens, must have 
found its way, long ere this 
will reach the hands of our 
readers, into every English 
heome—that the Napoleonic 
dynasty is shattered, the 
Emperor a prisoner of war, 
and the Empress and the 
Prince Imperial are fugi- 
tives from France. The 
Republic is now an accom- 
plished fact, being gladly 
hailed in all parts of the 
bleeding, quivering country ; 
but while acquiescing in 
the new order of things, 
and praying that it may 
ring peace, it is impossible 
hot to feel the deepest 
sympathy with the illus- 
trious family which till 
Saturday last reigned over 
that proud and progressive 
nation. It does not need 
to be an Imperialist to feel 
for the fallen fortunes of an 
Imperial House. All men 
can admire genius, courage, 
and work. That the Em- 
peror, in governing a most 
impracticable and impulsive 
people, may not have com- 
mitted some grave mis- 
takes, is not denied; but 
who that remembers the 
France of 1848, and com- 
pares it with the France of 
the early part of 1870, 
cannot see the enormous 
Strides in national prospe- 
rity which under the rule 
of Napoleon III. the Em- 
pire has made? ‘ Dead or 
Victorious !” he is said to 
have replied to those who, 
after the disastrous battles 
of Metz, urged that he 
should return to the capi- 
tal. The speaker of these 
brave words is to-day neither dead nor victorious ; but 


there is good cause to believe that, if he neither con- | 


Quered nor perished on the field, it was because the 
fortune of battle, fatally adverse to him in the one 
Particular, capriciously favoured him in the other. 
At that prolonged battle round Sedan, Napoleon is 
said to have put himself, like a true soldier of France, 
under fire during the whole of the terrible day, though 
€arnestly urged to desist by his officers, and having 
Sought a death that shunned him, he delivered up his 
Sword to the King of Prussia, with the words, “ My 

rother,—Not having been able to die at the head of 


My army, I lay my sword at the feet of your 
ajesty.” 


THE PRINCE IMPERIAL. 
(From a Photograph. ) 


There is no doubt that England as well as France 
owes a debt of gratitude and of sympathy to the great 
_ man who now disappears from amongst the foremost 
of monarchs to the retirement of private life. Nor 
shall we confine our sympathy to him. The exalted 
lady whom he left as Regent in his absence cannot be 
_ forgotten. Her conduct throughout has been that of 
a true and high-souled woman. It has been every way 
royal. When the army left Paris for the frontier she, 
no doubt, like every other Parisian, thought only of 
"victory and increased glory to France. But on the 
| first moment of the arrival of unfavourable news she 
‘left her bed, and, hastening express to Paris in the 
' dead of night, took up her place at_the post of duty, 


never to quit it till the 
whole task of administra- 
tion was taken out of her 
hands by the course of 
events. How serenely she 
bore herself through all the 
anxious days and nights 
when nothing but bad news 
came ; how she toiled at the 
official drudgery of her 
position; how she main- 
tained her alertness and 
readiness for business, in 
spite of discouragement, 
opposition, and fatigue, 
have been already recorded. 
They are universally ad- 
mitted in Paris, and have 
been noted with admiration 
in England. Her Majesty 
has now left the once gay 
capital of which she was 
the life and soul. Her first 
duty was to join her illus- 
trious husband, who will 
for the present reside under 
Prussian guard at Cassel, 
in his new and unlooked- 
for sorrow. With a brave 
heart she remained in 
France til] she had no re- 
cognised position and no 
duties there. She had, in 
fact, ceased to be a public 
and. official personage, and 
nothing remained for her 
but the easier and more 
scothing duties of domestic 
life. 

When on Sunday the 
full import of the disaster 
that had befallen Mac- 
mahon’s army was realized, 
the rage of Paris was un- 
bounded, and revolutionary 
cries were heard on all sides. 
The mob, not many hours 
later, broke through the 
great gate of the Tuileries 
Garden, on the side looking 
towards the Place de la 
Concorde, after having torn 
down the eagles by which 
it was ornamented, and it 
was not long before it was 
in the undisputed possession 
of the people, one gentle- 
man only of the Imperial 
household remaining at his 
post, and he, as he was compelled to resign his charge, 
sadly remarked, ‘Ah, monsieur, this is terrible! 
The poor Empress! how basely she has been aban- 
doned! Every one on whom she showered favours has 
deserted her!’ The appearance of the Tuileries on 
the entrance of the crowd is worth remarking on, as 
directly bearing on the subject of our engraving, the 
youthful Prince. The Imperial apartments were en- 
cumbered with empty trunks and bandboxes; the 
rooms of the Emperor and the Prince Imperial were 
also in no small disorder. Here lay a toy sword, half 
drawn from its sheath; there a revolver case; ae 
chair lay a pair of slippers. In the schoolroty gayi. 
Prince Imperial the carpet was covered = Witla i1ULlo 
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leaden soldiers ; a copy-book lay on the table, in which 
the Prince had been writing some lessons in history. 
In a saloon, the livre de service of the Palace lay on a 
table, having the agenda of the 4th of September half 
torn out. The Empress had left at one o’clock in the 
afternoon, departing in a private carriage by the gate on 
the quay. Her Majesty was dressed in the deepest 
mourning, and on her way to the Northern Railway for 
Belgium was accompanied only by M. Felix, one of 
the ushers. 

The Prince Imperial, now in his fifteenth year, 
having been born on the 16th March, 1856, and who 
seems in indifferent health, looking pale and worn for 
one so young—and no wonder poor child !—arrived at 
Dover on ‘Tuesday, accompanied by Commander 
Duperré, son of Admiral Duperré, Major Lamme, and 
Major Ferry, and by several servants. He remained 
at the Lord Warden Hotel until the afternoon, when 
he left Dover for Hastings, and there he stays. 


Che Cryptoqram. 


By the Author of “The Dodge Club,” de. 
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CHAPTER XX. 
A MODEL NURSE, AND FRIEND IN NEED. 


ILLAH did not tell Hilda about the 
particular cause of the Harl’s sick- 
ness for some time, but Hilda was 
sufficiently acute to conjecture what 
it might be. She was too wary to 
press matters, and although she 
longed to know all, yet she refrained 
from asking. She knew enough of 

i Zillah’s frank and confiding nature 

to feel sure that the confidence would come of itself some 
day unasked. Zillah was one of those who cannot keep a 
secret. Warm-hearted, open, and impulsive, she was ever 
on the watch for sympathy, and no sooner did she have a 
secret than she longed to share it with some one. She 
had divulged her secret to the Earl, with results that were 
lamentable. She had partially disclosed it to Mrs. Hart, 
with results equally lamentable. The sickness of the Earl 
and of Mrs. Hart was now added to her troubles; and 
the time would soon come when, from the necessities of 
her nature, she would be compelled to pour out her soul 
to Hilda. So Hilda waited. 

Mrs. Hart seemed to be completely broken down. She 
made a feeble attempt to take part in nursing the Karl, 
but fainted away in his room. Hilda was obliged to tell 
her that she would be of more use by staying away alto- 
gether, and Mrs. Hart bad to obey. She tottered about, 
frequently haunting that portion of the house where the 
Earl lay, and asking questions about his health. Zillah 
and Hilda were the chief nurses, and took turns at watch- 
ing. But Zillah was inexperienced, and rather noisy. 
In spite of her affectionate solicitude she could not create 
new qualities within herself, and in one moment make 
herself a good nurse. Hilda, on the contrary, seemed 
formed by nature for the sick-room, Stealthy, quiet, 
noiseless, she moved about as silently as a spirit. Every 
thing was in its place. The medicines were always ar- 
ranged in the best order. The pillows were always com- 
fortable. The doctor looked at her out of his professional 
eyes with cordial approval, and when he visited he gave 
his directions always to her, as though she alone could 
be considered a responsible being. Zillah saw this, but 
felt no jealousy. She humbly acquiesced in the doctor’s 
decision ; meekly felt that she had none of the qualities 
of a nurse; and admired Hilda’s genius for that office 
with all her heart. Added to this conviction of her own 
inability, there was the consciousness that she had brought 
all this upon the Earl—a consciousness which brought on 
self-reproach and perpetual remorse. The very affection 
which she felt for Lord Chetwynde of itself incapacitated 
her. A good nurse should be cool. Like a good doctor 
or a good surgeon, his affections should not be too largely 
interested. It is a mistake to suppose that one’s dear 
friends make one’s best nurses. ‘They are very well to 
look at, but not to administer medicine or smooth the 
pillow. Zillah’s face of agony was not so conducive to 
recovery as the calm smile of Hilda. The Earl did not 
need kisses or hot tears upon his face. What he did 
need was quiet, and a regular administration of medicines 
presented by a cool, steady hand. A 

The Earl was very low. He was weak, yet conscious 
of all that was going on. Zillah’s heart was gladdened 
to hear once more words of love from him. The tem- 
porary hardness of heart which had appalled her had all 
passed away, and the old affection had returned. In a 
few feeble words he begged her not to let Guy know that 

€ was sick, for he would soon recover, and it would only 

Worry his son. Most of the words which he spoke were 

about that son. Zillah would have given anything if she 

could have brought Guy to that bedside. But that was 
™mpossible, and she could only wait and hope. 

. Weeks passed away, and in the interview which she had 
with Hilda, Zillah gradually let her know all that had 
happened. She told her about the discovery of the 
papers, and the effect which they had upon the Earl. At 
last, criti she gave the papers to Hilda. It was 
when Ail/ah came to sit up with the Earl. Hilda took 
the papers solemnly, and said that she would look over 
them. She reproached Zillah for not giving her her con- 
fidence before, and said that she had a clajm before any 
one, and if she had only told her about it at Pomeroy 
Court this might not have happened. All. this Zillah felt 
keenly, and began to think that the grand mistake which 
she had made was 1n not taking Hilda into her confidence 
at the very outset. 

‘T do not know what these papers may mean,” said 
Hilda, ‘‘ but I tell you candidly that if they contain what 
I suspect, I would have advised you never to mention it 
to Lord Chetwynde. It was an awful thing to bring it 
all up to him.” 


| It has been public for the last twenty years. 
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“Then you know all about it?” asked Zillah, wonder- 
ingly. 

Te OF course. Everybody knows the sorrow of his life. 
1 heard all 
about it when I was a little girl from one of the servants. 
I could have advised you to good purpose, and saved you 
from sorrow, if you had only confided in me.” 

Such were Hilda’s words, and Zillah felt new self-re- 
proach to think that she had not confided in her friend. 

‘* T hope another time you will not be so wanting in 
confidence,” said Hilda, as she retired. ‘“Do I not deserve 
it?” 

**You do, you do, my dearest!” said Zillah, affee- 
tionately. ‘‘I have always said that you were like a 
sister—and after this I will tell you everything.” 

Hilda kissed her, and departed. 

Zillah waited impatiently to see Hilda again. She was 
anxious to know what effect these papers would produce 
on her. Would she scout them as absurd, or believe tlie 
statement! When Hilda appeared again to relieve her, 
all Zillah’s curiosity was expressed in her face. But 
Hilda said nothing about the papers. She urged Zillah 
to go and sleep. 

‘*T know what you want to say,” said she, ‘but I will 
not talk about it now. Go off to bed, darling, and get 
some rest. You need it.” ‘ 

So Zillah had to go, and defer the conversation till 
some other time. She went away to bed, and slept but 
little. Before her hour she was up and hastened back. 

‘‘Why, Zillah,” said Hilda, ‘‘you are half an hour 
before your time. You are wearing yourself out.” 

*¢ Did you read the papers ?” asked Zillah, as she kissed 
her. 

“Yes,” said Hilda, seriously. 

‘And what do you think?” asked Zillah, with a 
frightened face. 

**My darling,” said Hilda, ‘‘ how excited you are! 
How you tremble! Poor dear! What is the matter?’ 

‘*That awful confession !” gasped Zillah, in a scarce 
audible voice. 

My darling,” said Hilda, passing her arm about Zillah’s 
neck, ‘‘ why should you take it so to heart? You have 
no concern with it. You are Guy Molyneux’s wife. 
This paper has now no concern with you.” 

Zillah started back as though she had ‘been stung. 
Nothing could have been more abhorrent to her, in such 
a connection, than the suggestion of her marriage. 

‘* You believe it, then ?” 


‘‘ Believe it! Why, don’t you?” said Hilda, in won- 
dering tones. ‘* You do, or you would not feel so. Why 
did you ask the Earl? Why did you give it to me? Is 
it not your father’s own confession ?” 

Zillah shuddered, and burst into tears. 

‘*No,” she cried, at last ; ‘SI do not believe it. I will 
never believe it. Why did I ask the Earl? Because I 
believed that he would dispel:my anxiety. That is all.” 

“Ah, poor child!” said Hilda, fondly. ‘* You are too 
young to haye trouble. Think no more of this,” 

* © Think of it! I tell you I think of it all the time— 
night and day,” cried Zillah, impetuously. ‘Think of it! 
Why, what else can I do than think of it?” 

** But you do not believe it ?” 

‘*No. Never will I believe it.” 

‘Then why trouble yourself about it ?” 

“¢ Because it is a stain on my dear papa’s memory. It 


is undeserved-—-it is inexplicable ; but it is astain. And 
how can I, his daughter, not think of it?” 
‘‘A stain!” said Hilda, after a thoughtful pause. ‘If 


there were a stain on such a name, I can well imagine 
that you would feel anguish. But there is none. How 
can there be?) Think of his noble life spent in honour 
in the service of his country! Can you associate any 
stain with such a life ?” 

““He was the noblest of men!” interrupted Zillah, 
vehemently. 

‘Then do not talk of a stain,” said Hilda, calmly. 
‘As to Lord Chetwynde, he, at least, has nothing to say. 
To him General Pomeroy was such a friend as he couid 
never have hoped for. He saved Lord Chetwynde from 
beggary and ruin. When General Pomeroy first came 
back to England he found Lord Chetwynde at the last 
extremity, and advanced sixty thousand pounds to help 
him. Think of that! And it’s true. JI was informed of 
it on good authority. Besides, General Pomeroy did 
more ; for he entrusted his only daughter to Lord Chet- 
wynde—” 

‘My God !” cried Zillah; ‘‘what are you saying? Do 
you not know, Hilda, that every word that you speak is 
a stab? What do you mean? Do you dare to talk as if 
my papa has shut the mouth of an injured friend, by a 
payment of money? Do you mean me to think that, after 
dishonouring his friend, he has sought to efface the dishonour 
by gold?. Oh! you will drive me mad. You make 
my papa, and Lord Chetwynde also, sink down into fathom- 
less depths of infamy.” 

** You torture my words intoameaning different from 
what I intended,” said Hilda, quietly. ‘‘ Imerely meant 
to show you that Lord Chetwynde’s obligations to General 
Pomeroy wereso vast that he ought not even to suspect him, 
no matter how strong the proof.” 

Zilliah waved her hands with gesture of despair. 

**No matter how strong the proof! ” she repeated. 
“Ah! There it is again. You quietly assume my papa’s 


guilt in every word. You have read those papers, and 
have believed every word.” 

“You are very unkind, Zillah Iwas doing my best 
to comfort you.” 

“* Comfort !” cried Zillah, in indescribable tones. 

““Ah, my darling, do not be cross, ” said Hilda, twining 
her arms round Aillah’s neck. ‘‘ You know I loved your 
papa only less than you did. He wasa father to me. 
Whatcan I say ? Youyourself are troubled by those papers. 
So was I. And that is all l will say. I will not speak of 
them again.” 

And here Hilda stopped, and went about the room to 
attend to her duties as nurse. Zillah stood, with her 
mind full of strange, conflicting feelings. The hints 
which Hilda had given sank deep into her soul. What 
did they mean? Their frightful-meaning stood revealed 
full before her in all theirabhorrent reality. Review- 
ing these papers by the light of Hilda’s dark inter- 
pretation, she saw what they involyed. This, then, was 
the cause of her marriage. Her father had tried to atone 
for the past. He had made Lord Chetwynde rich to pay 
for the dishonour that he had suffered. He had stolen away 
the wife, and given adaughter in her place. She then, had 
been the medium of this frightful attempt at readjustment, 
this atonement for wrongs that could never be atoned for. 
Hilda’s meaning made this the only conceivable cause for 
that premature engagement, that hurried marriage by the 
deathbed. And could there be any other reason? Did it 
not look like the act of a remorseful sinner, anxious to 
finish his expiation and make amends for crime before 
meeting his Judge in the other world to which he was 
hastening? The General had offered up everything to 
expiate his crime—he had given his fortune—he had sacri- 
ficed bis daughter. Whatother cause could possibly 
have moved him toenforce the hideous mockery of that 
ghastly, that unparalleled marriage ? 

Beneath such intolerable thoughts as these, Zillah’s 
brain whirled. She could not avoid them. Affection, 
loyalty, honour—all bade her trust in her father; the 
remembrance of his noble character, of his stainless life, 
his pure and gentle nature all recurred. In vain. Still 
the dark suspicions insidiously conveyed by Hilda would 
obtrude; and, indeed, under such circumstances, Zillah 
would have been more than human if they had not come 
before her. As it was she was only human and young and 
inexperienced. Dark days and bitter nights were before 
her, but among all none were more dark and bitter than 
this. 


— — ! 


CHAPTER XX1. 
A DARK COMMISSION. 


THESE amateur nurses who had gathered about the 
Earl differed very much, as may be supposed, in their 
individual capacities. As for Mrs. Hart, she was very 
quickly put out of the way. The stroke which had pros- 
trated her at the outset did not seem to be one from which 
she could very readily recover. The only thing which she 
did was to totter to the room early in the morning, so ag 
to find out how the Earl was, and then to totter back 
again until the next morning. Mrs. Hart thus was inca- 
pable, and Zillah was not very much better. Since her 
conversation with Hilda there were thoughts in her mind 
so new, so different from any which she had ever had 
before, and so frightful in their import, that they changed 
all her nature. She became melancholy, self-absorbed, and 
pre-occupied, Silent and distraught, she wandered about 
the Earl’s room aimlessly, and did not seem able to give 
to him that close and undivided attention which heneeded. 
Hilda found it necessary to reproach her several times in 
her usual affectionate way, and Zillah tried, after each re- 


; proach, to rouse herself from her melancholy, so as to do 


better the next time. Yet, the next time she did just as 
badly ; and on the whole, acquitted herself but poorly of 
her responsible task. 

And thus it happened that Hilda was obliged to assume 
the supreme responsibility, The others had grown more 
than ever useless, and she, accordingly, grew more than 
ever necessary. ‘To this task she devoted herself with 
that assiduity and patience for which she was distin- 
guished. The constant loss of sleep, and the incessant 
and weary vigils which she was forced to maintain, 
seemed to have but little effect upon her elastic and ener- 
getic nature. Zillah, in spite of her pre-occupation, could 
not help seeing that Hilda was doing nearly all the work, 
and remonstrated with her accordingly. But to her 
earnest remonstrances Hilda turned a deaf ear. 

‘You see, dear,” said she, ‘* there is no one but me. 
Mrs. Hart is herself in need of a nurse, and you are no 
better than a baby, so how can I help watching poor dear 
Lord Chetwynde ?” 

‘But you will wear yourself out,” persisted Zillah. 

‘Oh, we will wait till I begin to show signs of weari- 

ness,” said Hilda, in a sprightly tone. ‘* At present, I 
feel able to spend a great many days and nights here.” 
_ Indeed, to all her remonstrances Hilda was quite 
inaccessible, and it remained for Zillah to see her friend 
spend most of her time in that sick-room, tke ruling 
spirit, while she was comparatively useless. She could . 
only feel gratitude for so much kindness, and express that 
gratitude whenever any occasion arose. While Hilda 
was regardless of Zillah’s remonstrances, she was equally 
so of the doctor’s warnings. That functionary did not 
wish to see his best nurse wear herself out, and warned 
her frequently, but with no effect whatever. Hilda’s 
self-sacrificing zeal was irrepressible and invincible. 

While Hilda was thus devoting herself to the Earl with 
such tireless: patience, and exciting the wonder and 
gratitude of all in that little household by her admirable 
self-devotion, there was another who watched the progress 
of events with perfect calmness, yet with deep anxiety 
Gualtier was not able now to give his music lessons, yet 
although he no longer could gain admission to ‘th 
inmates of Chetwynde Castle, his anxiety about th 
Earl was a sufficient excuse for calling every da 
to inquire about his health. On those inquiries h 
not only heard about the Earl, but also about all the 
others, and more particularly about Hilda. He cultivated 
an acquaintance with the doctor, who, though gene- 
rally disposed to stand on his dignity towards musicians, 
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seemed to think that Gualtier had gained from the Earl’s 
patronage a higher title to be noticed than any which his 
art could give. Besides the doctor knew that Gualtier 
Was constantly at the Castle, and naturally wished to 
avail himself of so good an opportunity of finding out all 
about the internal life of this noble but secluded family. 
Gualtier humoured him to the fullest extent, and with a 
great appearance of frankness told him as much as he 
thought proper, and no more ; in return for which confi- 
dence he received the fullest information as to the 
present condition of the household. What surprised 

ualtier most was Hilda’s devotion. He had not antici- 
pated it. It was real, yet what could be hermotive? In 

is own language, what game was the little thing up to? 
This was the question he incessantly asked himself with- 
out being able to answer it. His respect for her genius 
Was too great to allow him for one moment to suppose 
that it was possible for her to act without some deep 
Motive. Her immolation of self, her assiduity, her ten- 
derness, her skill, all seemed to this man so many elements 
In the game which she was playing. And for all these 
things he only admired her the more ferventiy. That 
She would succeed he never for a moment doubted ; 
though what it was that she might be aiming at, and what 
lt was that her success might involve, were inscrutable 
mysteries. 

What game is the little thing up to? he asked himself 
affectionately, and with tender emphasis. What game? 
And this became the one idea of his mind. Little else 
Were his thoughts engaged in, except an attempt to 
fathom the depths of Hilda’s design. But he was bafiled. 
What that design involved could hardly have been dis- 
Covered by him. Often and often he wished that he could 
look into that sick-chamber to see what the “little thing 
Was up to.” Yet, could he have looked into that chamber, 
he would have seen nothing that could have enlightened 

im. He would have seen a slender, graceful form, 
Moving lightly about the room, now stooping over the 
form of the sick man to adjust or to smoothe his pillow, 
how watchfully and warily administering the medicine 
Which stood near the bed. Hilda was not one who would 
leave anything to be discovered, even by those who 
might choose to lurk in ambush and spy at her through a 

eyhole. 

But though Hilda’s plans were for some time impene- 
trable, there came at last an opportunity when he was 
furnished with light sufficient to reveal them—a lurid 
light which made known to him possibilities in her which 

e had certainly not suspected before. 

_ One day, on visiting Chetwynde Castle, he found her 
in the chief reception-room. He thought that she had 
Come there purposely in order to see him; and he was 
Not disappointed. After a few questions as to the Earl’s 
health, she excused herself, and said that she must hurry 
back to his room ; but, as she turned to go, she slipped a 
Piece of paper into his hand, as she had done once before. 
On it he saw the following words :— 

‘¢ Be in the West Avenue, at the former place, at three 
o'clock.” 

Gualtier wandered about ina state of feverish impa- 
tience till the appointed hour, marvelling what the pur- 
pose might be which had induced Hilda to seek the inter- 
view. He felt that the purpose must be of far-reaching 
importance which would lead her to seek him at such a 
time ; but what it was he tried in vain to conjecture. 

At last the hour came, and Gualtier, who had been 
Waiting so long, was rewarded by the sight of Hilda. She 
Was as calm as usual, but greeted him with greater cordiality 
than she was in the habit of showing. She also evinced 
greater caution than even on the former occasion, and led 

he way to a more lonely spot and looked all round most 
Carefully, so as to guard against the possibility of dis- 
Covery. When, at length, she spoke, it was in a low and 
guarded voice. 

*“T am so worn down by nursing,” she said, “ that I 

ave had to come out for a little fresh air. But I would 
not leaye the Earl till they absolutely forced me. Such 
1s my devotion to him that there is an impression abroad 
through the Castle that I will not survive him.” 

‘* Survive him! You speak as though he were doomed,” 
Said Gualtier. 

‘ ‘“< He—is—very—low,” said Hilda, in a solemn mono- 
one. 

Gualtier said nothing, but regarded her in silence for 
Some time. 

‘‘ What was the cause of his illness?” he asked at 
length. ‘* The doctor thinks that his mind is affected.” 

“ For once, scmething like the truth has penetrated 
that heavy brain.” 

“Do you know anything that can have happened?” 
asked Gualtier, cautiously. 

. “Yes; a sudden shock. Strange to say, it was admin- 
istered by Mrs. Molyneux.” 

‘* Mrs. Molyneux ?” 

moi eget 

“Tam so completely out of your sphere that I know 
Nothing whatever of what is going on. How Mrs. 

Lolyneux can have given a shock to the Harl that could 

lave reduced him to his present state, I cannot imagine.” 

*“Of course it was not intentional. She happened 
to ask the Earl about something which revived old 
Memories and old sorrows in a very forcible manner. He 
grew excited—so much so, indeed, that he fainted, and, 
n falling, struck his head. That is the whole story.” 

7 “*May I ask,” said Gualtier, after a thoughtful pause, 
if Mrs. Molyneux’s ill-fated question had any reference 
© those things about which we have spoken together, 

Tom time to time?” 

“They had—and a very close one. In fact, they arose 
Cut of those very papers which we have had before us.” 

Gualtier looked at Hilda, as she said this, with the 
Closest attention. 

1 It happened,” said Hilda, ‘‘ that Mrs. Molyneux, on 
‘er last visit to Pomeroy Court, was seized with a faney 
€xamine her father’s desk. While doing so, she found 
bane drawer, which, by some singular accident, had 
ne ee started, and a little loose—jnst enough to attract 
she bs tention, This she opened, and in it, strange to say, 
as und. that very cipher I have told you of. A key 

*Mpanied it, by which she was able to read as much as 


we have read ; and there were also those letters with 
which you are familiar. She took them to her room, shut 
herself up, and studied them as eagerly as ever either you 
or I did. She then hurried back to Chetwynde Castle, 
and laid everything before the Earl. Out of this arose 
his excitement and its very sad results.” 

“I did not know that there were sufficient materials 
for accomplishing so much,” said Gualtier, cautiously. 

‘““No; the materials were not abundant. ‘There was 
the cipher, with which no one would have supposed that 
anything could be done. Then there were those other 
letters which lay with it in the desk, which corroborated 
what the cipher seemed to say. Out of this has suddenly 
arisen ruin and anguish.” 

‘‘There was also the key,” said Gualtier, in a tone of 
delicate insinuation. 

“True,” said Hilda; ‘‘had the key not been inclosed 
with the papers, she could not have understood the cipher, 
or made anything out of the letters.” 

‘* The Earl must have believed it all.” 

‘‘He never doubted for an instant. By the merest 
chance, I happened to be in a place where I saw it all,” 
said Hilda, with a peculiar emphasis. ‘‘I thought that 
he would reject it at first, and that the tirst impulse would 
be to scout such a charge. But mark this”—and her voice 
grew solemn—“ there must have been some knowledge in 
his mind of things unknown to us, or else he could never 
have been so utterly and completely overwhelmed. It 
was a blow which literally crushed bim—in mind and 
body.” 

There was a long silence. 

“¢ And you think he cannot survive this ?” asked Gual- 
tier. 

“*No,” said Hilda, in a very strange, slow voice, ‘‘ I do 
not think—that—he—can—recover. He is old and feeble. 
The shock was great. His mind wanders, also. He is 
sinking slowly, but surely.” 

She paused and looked earnestly at Gualtier, who re- 
turned her look with one of equal earnestness. 

‘‘T have yet to tell you what purpose induced me to 
appoint this meeting,” said she, in so strange a voice that 
Gualtier started. But be said not a word. 

Hilda, who was standing near to him, drew nearer 
still. She looked all round, with a strange light in her 
eyes. Then she turned to him again, and said, in a low 
whisper : 

‘ T want you to get me something.” 

Gualtier looked at her inquiringly, but in silence. His 
eyes seemed to ask her, ‘* What is it?” 

She put her mouth close to his ear, and whispered 
something, heard only by him. But that low whisper 
was never forgotten. His face turned deathly pale. He 
looked away, and said not a word. 

‘* Good-bye,” said Hilda; ‘‘I am going now.” She held 
out her land. He grasped it. At that moment their 
eyes met, and a look of intelligence flashed between them. 


(To be continued. ) 


Che Story of the Sapphire. 


By Lucy H. Hooper. 
Author of ‘Can it be True?” de, 


T hardly enters into the 
purpose of this narra- 
tive to tell how I came 
to form an intimate 
friendship with M. le 
Comte de _  Sieyéres. 
Suftice it, that when I 
first made his acquaint- 
ance, in the spring of 
1865, he was about 
sixty years of age, 
though he appeared 
much older by reason 
of his infirm health. 
He suffered terribly at 
times from some pain- 
ful and incurable in- 
ternal malady, which 
forced him to lead a 
very quiet and se- 
cluded life; the only 

dissipation which he ever allowed himself being an occa- 

sional visit to the opera or the theatre, for he was 
passionately fond of both musical and dramatic enter- 
tainments. He was a handsome, delicate-looking, cour- 
teous old gentleman, with an air and a demeanour which 
always struck me as being anachronisms. Thongh he was 
always dressed with great careand in the very latestfashion, 

I could never look upon the garb of the nineteenth 

century as suited to him, and always fancied that he 

should have worn the powder, the point-lace ruffles, the 
velvet coat, and satin inexpressibles of the ancien régime. 

His white, slender hands seemed formed to be halt 

hi’den beneath folds of point de Bruxelles or point 

d’Alencon ; his small, shapely foot required the blaze of a 

diamond buckle on the instep ; and his finely-cut features 

suggested the notion of an unfinished miniature, lacking 
the snowy cloud of powder which should have hidden the 
lingering darkness ot the still abundant locks. 

His abode seemed as little suited to him as his cos- 
tume. He occupied a suite of rooms on the newly- 
opened Boulevard Malesherbes—‘‘ more central and less 
costly than the Faubourg St. Germain,” he laughingly 
remarked, when I ventured to comment upon the singu- 
larity of his choice of residence. But when once the 
glowing sunshine and snowy newness of the street were 
left behind, a step across the threshold of his rooms 
swept the modern Paris and the France of to-day out of 
existence, and bore the visitor back to the bygone days 
when Robespierres and Bonapartes were as yet unknown, 
The salon was hung with fine old Gobelin tapestry (pre- 
served as if by a miracle when the Chateau de Sieyéres 
bad been sacked during the first Revolution), while the 
ponderous carved chairs, and massive cabinets dark with 
age, and dim antique mirrors in tarnished gilt frames, re- 


vived memories of the magnificent age of Louis Quatorze. 
The dining-room was panelled with carved oak that had. 
once adorned the chapel of some princely mansion, while 
the bed-chamber beyond, with its draperies of ancient but 
still brilliant brocade, its pictures by Watteau and Greuze, 
its toilet-table veiled with lace and fluttering with ribbons, 
recalled the days of Pompadour and Dubarry—that 
frivolous, sinful seed-time whose terrible harvest was the 
Revolution and its sickle the guillotine. The library, 
however, was the room where the Count usually received 
me. It was the smallest of the suite, and was hung with 
dark red Utrecht velvet, whose sombre hue showed off to 
advantage one or two fine statues and several antique 
busts which stood on pedestals in the spaces between the 
carved bookcases. Here I spent many a pleasant hour 
conversing with my astute and accomplished host respect- 
ing mest of the leading topics of the day. 

The Count had never married, and, like most men of 
cultivated tastes and ample means who are compelled 
through circumstances to lead lonely lives, he had become 
a collector—not of books nor pictures, nor yet of auto- 
graplis, but of antique and historical jewellery. He had 
some of the finest antique gems, and certainly the most 
remarkable specimens of ancient Htruscan jewellery, that I 
have ever seen in private hands. His collection of his- 
torical ornaments was nearly as valuable, while it was 
still more interesting to me from the fact that he knew and 
delighted to relate the legend attached to each trinket. 
That diamond buckle had sparkled on the arched instep 
of Louis XV., yon filagree bracelet lad encircled the 
rounded arm of Madame de Mailly, and Anne of Austria 
had looped back her abundant tresses with this pearl 
spray ; here was a silver-hilted dagger which had belonged 
to Marguerite de Valois, and there a jewelled fan which 
bore on the sticks Madame de Pompadour’s initials, 
formed of tiny diamonds and minute emeralds ; Louis 
XVI. had dipped his fingers into this enamelled snuff- 
box, and Adrienne Lecouvreur had decked her breast 
with that brooch of rubies and turquoise. One compart- 
ment in the case which contained these treasures was 
entirely devoted to rings, of which the Count possessed a 
great number ; among them one set with a forget-me-not 
of sapphires, a love-token presented by Augustus the 
Strong to Aurora von Kénigsmark ; and a plain hoop of 
gold enamelled with ivy-leaves, which had been worn by 
the saint-like Madame Elizabeth, the sister of Louis XVI. 
Among these costly relics of departed personages and 
bygone days, ornaments of modern workmanship were 
to be met with, but the Count usually passed these over 
in silence, and if pressed to relate their history would 
only shake his head and either smile or sigh as the case 
might be. : 

One evening, after we had been chatting together on 
indifferent subjects for some time, M. de Sieyéres unlocked 
his jewe!-cabinet to display to me a seal ring supposed to 
have once belonged to Henri Quatre, as it bore engraved 
on the topaz with which it was set the initials H. R., sur- 
mounted by a crown. On touching a spring concealed in 
the gold chasing, the stone rose, revealing a tiny but 
exquisitely-executed miniature of a fair-faced_ damsel, 
the portrait, as the Count declared, of that Henriette 
d’Entraignes who at one time rivalled Gabrielle d’Estrées 
in the affections of the fickle Henri. After I had duly 
inspected and admired this new treasure, I continued to 
investigate the contents of the cabinet, finding ever fresh 
sources of interest and amusement. At last 1 took up a 
ring which I had never before observed. It was of 
modern workmanship—a good-sized and remarkably fine 
sapphire of a lustrous deep azure hue, ina setting of black 
enamel, a style in which I had frequently seen diamonds 
mounted, but never before any other precious stone. Por- 
tions of the enamel were cracked, and other portions 
partly fused, and the whole ornament, apart from the 
sapphire itself, looked as though it had once been sub- 
jected to the action of fire. I examined it for some 
moments in silence, then turning to the Count, who was 
still busied with his new purchase, I laid it before him. 

“‘ Might I, without indiscretion, seek to learn the his- 
tory attached to this ring?” I asked. 

He took it up with a slight but perceptible start. “I 
did not know that this sapphire was here,” he said, after 
amoment’s pause. ‘‘ Well, I will tell you its story. It 
is a tragic one, but IT feel ina gossiping mood to-night, 
and not ill inclined to wander back amid the scenes and 
personages of the past. So, if you will pardon in advance 
any possible prolixity or garrulousness on my part (remem- 
ber, my friend, that L am an old man), 1 will recall for 
your benefit the history of this sapphire ring. 

“You know how often I have smiled at the enthusiastic 
admiration which the charms of our Parisian actresses 
have aroused in your breast. One evening you go to the 
Gymnase, and you come to me the next day raving about 
the piquant loveliness of Céline Montaland, the blonde 
beauty of Blanche Pierson, the splendid eyes of Madame 
Pasco, and the virginal charms of Mademoiselle Delaporte. 
Next you visit La Lyrique, and words fail you wherein 
to express your admiration for that beauty compounded 
of snow and moonlight, Christine Nilsson. You might 
be petrified or frozen by this admiration did you not go 
on the following evening to La Gaiete, where the faultless 
forms of Mesdemoiselles Colombier and Thesée claim your 
attention and call forth your enthusiasm. It is well that 
in the multitude of counsel there is safety, or I might 
long ere this have seen you sighing forth your soul at the 
feet. of one of these superb but not unapproachable 
divinities.” 

T only laughed. I was by this time pretty well accus- 
tomed to the badinage of my old friend, and it was not 
the first time that be had rallied me on this subject. 

<¢ Tf you had been familiar with our stage some years 
ago, even so late as 1854, your admiration would have 
been more intelligible and more excusable. Mdme. Doche 
was then in all the brilliancy of those unrivalled charms 
which combined the threefold lustre of beauty, gens, 
and rare distinction of manners. You saw her, I believe, 
in Les Parasites at the Odéen the other night, cle ae 
pronounced her to be the most distinguished-loo ae 

3 > : arta i 5 one exception 
woman you had yet seen in Europe, with the eee rials 
of the Empress of Austria. Can you eda eaten 
what she must have been years ago, When abl ©*'™ ©" 
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tears over La Dame aux Camélias? Then at the Frangais 
there were Madeleine Brohan, in those days beautiful as 
a poet’s dream ; her fascinating sister Augustine, charm- 
ing Delphine Fix, and Judith of the snowy complexion 
and velvety black eyes; while imperious and splendid 
Cruvelli at the Opera, lovely Rose Cheri at the Gymnase, 
and the two goddesses of the dance, Rosati and Cerito, 
disputed the palm of loveliness elsewhere. Those were 
the palmy days of our theatres, when Rachel acted and 
Cruvelli sang and Rosati danced; when a premiére danseuse 
was an artist and ballet-dancing indeed the poetry of 
motion ; and when Mdme. Allan drew crowds to the Fran- 
cais to weep over her acting in La Foie fait Peur. What 
replaces these great artists to-day ? Instead of Cruvelli, 
we have Schneider ; instead of Rachel, Theresa; instead 
of Cerito we have the corps de ballet of the Bicke aux Bors ; 
instead of the elegance, the grace, the genuis of Doche, 
we are called upon to admire the unveiled loveliness of 
Malle. Colombier in the réle of Evein Le Paradis Perdu. 

‘*But I have wandered far from my subject. You 
know I begged you in advance to excuse my possible 
garrulousness ; so, craving your pardon, I will try to tell 


my story in a more direct fashion. 
‘“‘The most beautiful woman I have ever seen upon the 


boards of a Parisian theatre was the heroine of my tale. 
She was a Spanish dancer, Inez Castrejon by name, and 
she was amember of a troupe imported from Madrid bythe 
management of the Grand Opera. Although she was not 
one of the leading dancers, her extraordinary beauty and 
perfect grace, joined to a sort of unsophisticated gaiety 
in her gestures and acting, which was at once novel and 
attractive, rendered her speedily a universal favourite. 
Her dancing had all the dash and daring peculiar to her 
native land, while at the same time it partook of the 
bounding, artless joyousness of a mirthful child. Her 
features and form were alike almost faultless, and her 
great, lustrous black eyes were full of expression. One 
of her greatest charms was her hair, which, whenever the 
exigencies of her rdle permitted, she suffered to fall un- 
tressed round her shoulders. It covered her like a royal 
mantle (plus longue qwun manteau de roi, as Afred de 
Musset has it), and it fell far below the border of her 
ballet dress—such dresses in those days being worn far 
longer than they are now. 

‘* Notwithstanding her personal loveliness and the 
perilous nature of her profession, her reputation was 
spotless. She lived simply and humbly, and even con- 
trived to save something out of her moderate salary, 
while palaces and parures of diamonds, carriages and 
cashmere shawls, were proffered for her acceptance in 
vain. It was said that she was of gipsy blood—a report 
that was probably true, as after events proved that she 
possessed the untamed spirit as well as the steadfast chas- 
tity of that wild race. 

‘One evening, after the opera, I supped at the Café 
Anglais. There was a large party of us assembled in one 
of the private cabinets, and I think we had all taken 
more than was good for us of the celebrated old Chablis 
for which that establishment is famed. ‘The conversation 
turned upon the performance we had just witnessed, and 
several persons present extolled the beauty and modesty 
of Inez Castrejon. In the midst of this conversation the 
door opened and gave admittance to one of the most 
celebrated lions of the day—the Vicomte Gaston de 
Gondrecourt, 

‘*M. de Gondrecourt had at that time the reputation 
of being the handsomest man in Paris. And so he was— 
of a romantic, novel-hero sort of beauty, a real Monte 
Cristo type, with pale, colourless complexion, jet black 
hair and moustache, and great, dark, sleepy blue eyes. 
He was very tall and powerfully formed, almost the only 
large Frenchman I have ever seen who was really hand- 
some ; for even in masculine beauty the true French type 
is more noted for delicacy of outline and finish than for 
grandeur.” (M. de Sieyéres himself was by no means a 
tall man.) ‘* He was very unpopular with his own sex, 
though noted for his bonnes fortunes with the other ; but 
there was a cold-blooded, Mephistophelian sort of wicked- 
ness about his profligacy which repelled many a man 
whose morals to all outward appearance were no purer 
than his own. 

‘“He came up to the table at which we were seated. 
‘Gentlemen,’ he said, ‘ when I entered I think you were 
extolling the virtue of Mademoiselle Castrejon, of the 
Opera.’ 

‘* Several voices answered in the affirmative. 

*** Well, gentlemen,’ he continued, ‘I have sworn to 
succeed where so many have failed, and I have the honour 
to invite you all to a supper to take place this day next 
mouth in my hotel, No. 7, Avenue Montespan, Champs 
Elysées, at which entertuinment the lady in question will 
preside as hostess.’ 

“He bowed as he finished speaking, the door closed, 
and he was gone before any of us could recover from our 
astonishment. 


(To be continued.) 


ONNOLEE. 
By W. H. C. Hosmer. 


wet word falls on my listening ear 
Soft as a snowflake on the lea, 
Though all without is sad and drear ? 
Onnolee ! 


What voice is melody divine, 
Sweeter than flute notes on the sea 
And full of tenderest meaning ? iek 
Onnolee ! 


Earth boasts no fairer four-year old 

And though no leaf is on the freee 

I dream of May when I behold 
Onnolee | 


No mortal bears a sweeter name : 
Its lightest sounds are dear to me 


And full of legendary fame, 
Onnolee ! 
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The blended notes of breeze and bird 
Are far less musical to me 
Than utterance of that Indian word, 
Onnolee ! 


A heroine the name once bore, 
Sung by the bard in measure free, 
And the lake whispers to the shore, 
Onnolee ! 
Though lovely was that Munsee maid, 
One bears the name bestowed by me, 
In nature’s charms more bright arrayed, 
Onnolee ? 


Go Gebom tt may Concern, 
By Mrs. Juuia C. H. Dorr. 


E are undoubtedly, as 
pretty generally ac- 
knowledged, a very 
reticent people; too 
reticent, sometimes, 
for our own happiness 
and for the wellbeing 
of others. We feel 
as deeply, love as 
intensely, sorrow as 
keenly, and hate ag 
bitterly, perhaps, as 
the inhabitants of 

any other portion of the globe. But we are not demon- 

strative. We seem to shrink instinctively from the out- 
ward exhibition of any deep emotion. We seem to be 

a little ashamed of our hearts, and to fear lest they should 

not be kept in due subordination. We are really as 

tender as any other people ; but we are too apt to regard 
the manifestation of tenderness as unmanly weakness. 

We seem cold when, it may be, our hearts are at a white 

heat. 

There are thousands of homes that, whatever they 
really are, seem to be loveless ; homes where the whole 
family, father, mother, brothers, sisters, and even the 
very ‘‘stranger that is within their gates,” are actually 
in a state of starvation. They are starving for affection 
even while they have not the slightest suspicion of what 
is the matter with them. 

That is the worst of it. If they knew what was the 
trouble ; if they could but see why their lives were so 
barren, so joyless, so empty, why the days were so void 
of brightness and warmth and beauty, it might be easy to 
apply the remedy. But alas! their eyes are blinded and 
they see not. ‘'o such there is no such teacher as a great 
and common sorrow. Let the arrows of some sharp grief 
pierce through the crust of formality, of conventionalism, 
of restraint, of assumed indifference, and the hearts 
beneath will be found all alive and quivering. Let some 
fierce storm of anguish sweep away the ashes of neglect 
and apparent coldness, and underneath will often be 
found glowing embers of love and trust radiating warmth 
and brightness enough to illuminate a lifetime. 

But need we, as families, wait for the stern ministry of 
sorrow to teach us how dear we are to each other? 
Would not life be happier, as well as a better and a nobler 
thing, if as husbands, as wives, as parents, as children, as 
brothers and sisters, or even as friends, we were less 
chary of words of tenderness and affection? Do we not 
do injustice alike to ourselves and to those whom we love, 
when we allow day after day, week after week, month 
after month to pass during which our lips give no evidence 
of that love, and our tongues never give utterance toa 
single expression of affection ? 

‘** Words, words, words !” cries some sarcastic Hamlet. 
And then, doubtless, he treats us to some musty proverb 
—‘“‘ Actions speak louder than words,” or something of 
that ilk. 

But, while freely admitting that there are some grand 
exceptions to the rule, I have generally found that where 
the words were wanting the act was very likely to be 
wanting too. Love craves expression. ‘‘ Out of the full- 
ness of the heart the mouth speaketh.” And here I use 
the word love in its broadest sense—not as restricted to 
the passion of love between the sexes. No true lover 
ever lived who did not long to make his love known to its 
object ; no true love ever existed that did not desire in 
some way to express itself. Yet the habit of reticence— 
often a life-long habit—is strong ; and many a man, many 
a woman strangles this desire of expression at its birth, 
and never knows that he or she has committed murder. 

This reticence is as dangerous as it is commen, and vice 
versd. I wonder how many men will read this paper who 
have never, since the setting of the honeymoon, told 
their wives the sweet story that can never be retold too 
often? I wonder how many wives will glance over it, 
haply with tearful eyes, yet with the consciousness that 
the dearest secret of their lives is indeed a secret, locked 
closely away from the sight of all but God?) How many 
children are there who are tempted to ask themselves 
whether they are more than tolerated by their parents ? 
How many mothers, who doubt the love of the children 
they have bought at so fearful a price? How many 
fathers, who are quite unaware of the affection borne 
them by their “grown-up” sons? How many brothers 
and sisters, who are athirst when the deep wellspring of 
God’s own appointing is just within their reach ? 

This ought not so to be! Ifwe love each other, for 
heaven’s sake, and for our own souls’ sake, let us not be 
ashamed of saying so; if not in veritable words, then in 
looks, and deeds, and caresses that speak in unmistakable 
language. Do not let us encase ourselves in armour of 
steel, and stalk grandly about like the Ghost in Hamlet 
fancying that our silence dignifies our lives. 

Family life might be so much brighter, so much more 
beautiful than it is. Or rather, it is so beautiful a thing 
in itself, and we so mar it by our coldness, our seeming 
indifference, if not by our actual bickerings. We lose so 
many golden opportunities ; we let slip so many chances 
for saying kindly words and doing pleasant deeds. In 


short, we are so afraid of praising each other ; so horror- 
struck at the thought of mutual admiration societies. 

Well—mutual admiration is a pretty good thing. In- 
deed, I do not hesitate to say that more people are 
dwarfed by a lack of praise than are hurt by an excess of 
it. The nature, whether belonging to a young child or to 
one of ‘‘ larger growth,” that can be spoiled by words of 
loving, tender praise, is not worth saving. It may as 
well go to the bad first as last. 

It is so easy, without any sacrifice of truthfulness, to 
say pleasant things, if one is only willing to take the 
trouble. But in many families the tendency is in just 
the opposite direction. It seems to beso much easier to 
say the unpleasant things; so much easier to find fault 
with the not doing, than to praise the doing ; so much 
easier to point out the blemishes than beauties. Such 
families should at once procure the services of some 
courtly Turveydrop and take continuous lessons in * de~ 
portment.” For it is not courteous, it is not civil, it is 
not even decent to be perpetually finding fault. 

Yet one is forced to admit that there are those who find 
it exceedingly difficult to acquire the art of saying plea- 
sant things in a graceful way. Their eyes seem actually 
blind to what is worthy of praise, and wide open to all 
defects of person or character. They are born critics. If 
they read a book they are seldom charmed by its tone and 
spirit ; they are annoyed by some oversight of the proof- 
reader, or by some mistake in rhetoric. Show them a 
picture, and the mountains are too high, the perspective 
is bad, the lights are too broad or the shadows too deep. 
Call their attention to a pretty toilette, and without 
noticing the beauty of the fabric or the elegance of the 
general effect, they at once inform you that the shoulder 
seams have not the proper slope, and that the train ig 
precisely the eighth of an inch too long. 

This class of people are sure to call their more fortu- 
nately-constituted neighbours flatterers; and they con- 
scientiously wonder how any one can find words of praise 
for anything that is not perfect. 

If when Mary comes down to breakfast, with her pretty 
tresses shining like strands of gold, but with a pale cheek, 
and dark circles under her eyes, it be flattery to speak to 
her of the beautiful arrangement of her hair, rather than 
to say, ‘‘ Mary, your complexion is perfectly horrid this 
morning,” then commend me to the flatterers. If 
William has a fine figure and carries himself well, why is 
it not quite as honest to compliment him upon that, as 
to be continually reminding him that his mouth is large 
and that his nose belongs to no recognised order of 
architecture? Harry is a fine elocutionist, but has no 
special love for conic sections. Would it not be quite ag 
well for his mind and morals if you should praise his 
declamation, or other efforts at oratory, and say a trifle 
less about the mathematical problem—a serious problem 
in his case ? 

You see I am speaking of little things. But life, espe- 
cially family life, is made up of trifles. If we take care 
of the little things, the great ones will take care of them- 
selves. Few of us ever have the opportunity to make 
great sacrifices for those we love. But we can all lay 
pride upon the altar, and distrust and petty jealousies. 
We can all teach ourselves to be gentle, and kindly, and 
loving. We can all train our lips to the utterance of 
tender words ; we can all remember that to most natures 
loving praise is only a healthful stimulant, while harsh 
censure is a corroding poison. 

And while we thank Him that he hath “set the solitary 
in families,” we will strive to so order our homes on earth 
that they shall be foreshadowings of the eternal home 
that the Father hath prepared for those that love Him. 


WORK. 


THE WAVES’ 


By HELEN MARION BURNSIDE. 


SUNSET sea, and a sunset sky, 
And a boat that rides o’er the breakers’ crest 
Out to the crimson calms which lie 
Along the west—along the west. 


A maiden sits on the golden sand, 
With her bright hair blown on the breezes free, 
And eyes strained under her wide-spread hand, 
Far out at sea—far out at sea. 


“ Now God in His mercy guard our men, 

For there comes a storm to-night,” she says ; 
And breakers thunder a wild “ Amen,” 

As soft she prays—as soft she prays. 


The dawn-light breaks on the silver strand, 
And waves lisp love to the rising sun, 

What have they laid on the cold, wet sand? 
Their work is done—their work is done. 


He looks so calm that he would not move, 
Methinks, at the sound of the breakers’ roar, 
And his hand is cold to the elasp of love, 
For ever more—for ever more. 
Woe for the girl with her eyes strained far, 
And her bright hair blown on the breezes free, 
Her lover has sailed o’er that harbour bar 
Where is no sea—whero is no sea | 
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Little Girls and their Saturn 
jlerseentors, 


By Exriza ARCHARD, 
Author of ‘‘ Fathers and their 
Failings, &c.” 
—<>———_ 


IRLS are nice (says witty Artemus Ward). 
“‘ T like little girls, and I like dig ones too 
jest as well, jest eggzackly.” 

It is true that little girls are nice. 
There is nothing in life more beautiful 
than a beautiful little girl. Boys are apt 
to fight and throw stones, and they are altogether too 
decidedly boyish to be very nice ; at least, such is the 
general opinion. 

Little girls are different. I don’t say they are any 
better, mind you, only pleasanter to have round one. But 
even little girls are not half as pretty, nor half as bright, 
hor a quarter as healthy as they might be. It is mainly 
becanse their mothers try to make monstrous children’s 
fashion-plates out of them from the time they are born. 

To begin with, a sweet little girl baby is only a roly- 
poly, pink and white young animal, as helpless and limp, 
and as shapeless almost, as a bowl of currant-jelly. She 
ought to be touched as tenderly as one would take up a 
snow-flake. Instead of that, she is hardly six weeks old 
when her unmerciful mamma begins her fashionable train- 
ing. She mustn’t have a comfortable round cap, as a 
boy-baby may, but a hard, ugly hood of steel wire and 
satin, with strings drawn and tied tight into her rosy 
dumpling chin. And a little later, all her baby-robes 
must be made up strictly in the prevailing mode. 
You wouldn’t believe it, maybe, but they actually 
print fashion-plates exhibiting a dress for a little girl six 
months old! : 

At a year old, our stylish mamma begins to torture the 
baby’s soft little head with curl-papers, and to crunch the 
tiny, tender pink feet into barbarous heeled boots. Her 
education is begun! From that time forth she must 
never be let out into the dear sunlight in open day, for 
fear she will tan or freckle her waxen skin. Her hair 
must be kept in cruel crimping-pins from morning till 
late in the afternoon. Then she is tricked out in all the 
bobberies of fashionable attire, and allowed to promenade 
the sidewalk for show. She must not run or jump, be- 
cause she will toss her hair out of curl; she must not 
throw up her arms, because she will tear her fragile em- 
broidered dress ; she must not roll or tumble, because she 
will mess her costly ribbon sash ; she must not step off 
the hard sidewalk, because she will soil her expensive buff 
boots ; she must not—but why enumerate what every one 
knows? Ina word, the dear child is too often trans- 
mogrified into that object to make angels weep—a 
fashionable young lady of three years old, who learns 
tatting and plays prayer-meeting. 

Soon the poor baby is put into corsets. You don’t 
believe it? Turn to page No — of the Weskly Looking- 
Glass, and you will there behold, with a feeling of ad- 
miration not unmingled with awe, the picture of a 
mysterious thing, which has printed under it, ‘‘ Corset for 
a Young Lady Five Years Old!” ; 

Prettiness is something desirable, and to be aimed at 
always, but there is nothing pretty in the dull, pale face 
and weak, shrivelled arms of numberless little city girls. 
lf the poor babies could only write out the stories of 
their wrongs, and petition Parliament to visit condign 
punishment on their wicked mammas, I fancy that half-a- 
million helpless victims would put their heads together in 
a string of whereases and resolves half-a-mile long, and 
draw up ‘‘ The Little Girls’ Complaint ” :— 


Your petitioners humbly pray that your High and Mighty 
Excellencies grant us the inestimable privilege of making mud 
pies along with the little boys. 

Your petitioners humbly pray that you command our 
Mammas to send us to the country every summer, cut our 
hair short, give us brown bread and milk to eat, turn us bare- 
foot and let us run. And if our said mammas refuse to obey 
said orders, we entreat that your High and Mighty Excel- 
lencies forbid them having any more girl babies. 

We entreat you with tears in our eyes to make our mammas 
allow us at all times our just and due proportion of fresh air, 
broad daylight, and romping. We ask you to graciously 
consider the fact that a human being for the first half dozen 
years of its life is neither a wax doll nor even a fashion plate, 
but simply a young animal, with exactly the mental and 
moral aspirations of a youthful colt or a little porker. We 

eg you to picture to yourselves for a moment the feelings of 
a colt with steel shoes nailed upon his baby hoofs, or of an 
infant pig with his bristles in curl papers, or shut in a dark 
room to keep him from being tanned and freckled, and then, 
to add insult to injury, laced up in a‘corset. The feelings of 
these monstrosities are the real and actual feelings of thou- 
sands of us little human animals, all over this enlightened 
country. 

We can’t be healthy, we can’t be pretty, we can’t be happy, 
and we can’t be good ! 

All of which is respectfully submitted, in the confident 
hope that your High Mightiness will carefully consider and 
graciously condescend to right the wrongs of five hundred 
thousand oppressed little girls. 


In that soothing volume of light literature, Foxe’s Book 
of Martyrs, which tells all about the cheerful old times 
when folks used to broil other folks on gridirons for 
amusement, it is related what ingenious and devilish 
Varieties of infant torture they had. And, not being 
directly sustained by the consciousness of right, how the 
babies howled and screamed before the very faces and 
eyes of their parents, the pestiferous heretics, who were 
thus mildly persuaded to adopt the true religion. 

Well, it seems as if Foxe’s Martyrs were not all tortured 
€nough yet, considering the way some modern fashion- 

€ mammas treat their little daughters. It is hea- 
thenish, hypocritical, devilish,” in the words of Pilgrim’s 

rogress, (Whenever 1 can quote John Bunyan I quote 
lim.) It gives the poor darlings bad stomachs and de- 
cayed teeth, and consequently makes them spiteful and 
a tempered. Their innocent heads are filled with silly 
Vanities of dress and fashion from the time they can walk 
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alone, when, under any circumstances, a girl’s head 
becomes full of such stuff soon enough in all conscience. 
A mind that is taught from infancy to be frivolous and 
foolish, cannot possibly think honest thoughts, great 
thoughts, or noble thoughts. A body which has been 
stunted and weakened in babyhood cannot possibly out- 
grow it in after life. It is, in short, often mathematically 
impossible for a little girl trained up by a fashionable 
mother to become a healthy, intellectual, pure and sweet 
young lady. 

Assertions, are they? To be sure they are, and deny 
’em if you dare. I tell you I know what I know. In 
my normal capacity of crabbed old schoolmistress, fate 
once placed me in an academy for large boys and girls. I 
carry with me still the pleasantest, happiest remem- 
brances of the boys in that school. (I have always liked 
big boys, the bigger the better, as a general thing.) 

But the girls! Many of them were the daughters of 
ultra-fashionable mammas, who had been fashionable 
young ladies themselves from the time they began to cry. 
I never could do anything at all with them. 
Socrates himself couldn’t have made anything out 
of them. They came to school half the time with 
throats bound up in flannels and their hair in 
curl-papers. ‘They jwere out at late suppers and 
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Theatres and Amusements, 


Princess’s.—Wanted, 2 Thousand Milliners—The Rapparee—The Happy 
Man. Seven. : 

Garety.—Lischen and Fritzchen—(At Twenty Minutes to Eight) The 
Quaker—(At a Quarter to Nine) Bluebeard. Seven. 

New Queen’s.-My Wife’s Dentist—(At a Quarter-past Eight) ’Twixt Axe 
and Crown. Seven. 

Otymric,—Poppleton’s Predicaments—Handsome is that Handsome Does 
—Undine. Seven. . 

Srranp.—Kind to a Fault—The Idle ’Prentice—A Day 
Wedding. Seven. 

New Royarry.—Our Nelly—F.M. Julius Cnesar—Deaf as a Post. Seven. 

VaupEVILLe.—Chiselling—(At Eight) Two Roses —(At a Quarter to 
Ten) Don Carlos. Half-past Seven. 

New Nationau STanparv.—Little Em’ly—Venus versus Mars. Half-past 
Seven. 

CrystaL PALACE.—Miscellaneous Entertainments. Open at Ten. , 

Sr. JaAmeEs’s Hatt, PrccapiLy.—Christy Minstrels. Every Evening at 
Eight. Wednesdays and Saturdays, Three and Eight. d 

PotyTEecHNnic.—Miscellaneous Entertainment. Open from Twelve till 
Five, and from Seven till Ten. 

Mapamu Tussaup’s.—Waxwork Exhibition. 


after the 


Eleven till Ten 


balls often two or three times a week. Their 
beaux used tosend them sweetmeatsand billets douces 


in school hours, right under my nose, and their 


mothers permitted it. The poor things learned 


the best they could, under the circumstances, but 


how could they learn ? 


Now, what do mothers mean by inflicting upon 


the world such scores of weak-brained, weak- 
backed, do-less daughters? It passes understand- 
ing. One wouldn’t exactly like to accept the 
explanation which George Eliot puts into the mouth of 
one of her characters : ‘‘ ’m no for denyin’ that women 
are fools—for God Almighty made ’em to be mothers of 
men?” But if not that, what then ? 

Finally, let me tell you about the most charming young 
lady I know. 

She was a wild country girl, to be begin with. So was 
Harriet Hosmer, so was George Sand, so was Joan of 
Are. So, with few exceptions, have been all the gifted 
women of whom the rest of us are so justly proud. But 
my charming young lady was the most fearful tomboy of 
a little girl ] ever knew or heard of, as wild and merry as 
amocking bird. She used to perform prodigies of horse- 
manship, and her gymnastic accomplishments were equally 
wonderful. She would have driven her mother stark 
crazy, if her mother had not been a thoroughly sensible 
woman. But mamma was thoroughly sensible, therefore 
she encouraged rather than checked the active little body. 

That was what my little friend was ten years ago. To- 
day she is just what I told you, the most charming young 
lady I know. She can play the piano and sing like an 
angel, she can keep house perfectly, is pretty, witty, wise, 
well educated, and graceful and limber asa young willow. 
She is a capital literary critic, too, and has read and 
studied four times as much as most girls of her age. Then, 
too—which is an exceedingly contemptible argument, but 
which has more weight with some than anything else— 
it is a startling sight to notice how the young gentlemen 
take to her. They fully endorse my verdict, that she is 
a most charming young lady. You should see her steal 
away the girl-of-the-period’s beaux, without the slightest 
desire or intention of doing so. Young ladies brought up 
according to the fashionable model seem so feeble and 
insipid beside this bright, sunny maiden, their chignons 
look so monstrous, their humps so absurd, their rouge 
and enamel so ugly, for the time being, that they cannot 
compete with her. 

And it is just exactly because her mother was wise 
enough to let the dear little girl enjoy a sweet and health- 
ful childhood. 


SONG. 


By PH@BE CARY. 


JT AUGH out, O stream, from your bed of green, 
Where you lie in the sun’s embrace ; 
And talk to the reeds that o’er you lean 
To touch your dimpled face ; 
But let your talk be sweet as it will, 
And your laughter be as gay, 
You cannot lavgh as I laugh in my heart, 
For my lover will come to-day ! 


Sing sweet, little bird, sing out to your mate 
That hides in the leafy grove ; 

Sing clear and tell him for him you wait, 
Aud tell him of all your love ; 

But though you sing till you shake the buds 
And the tender leaves of May, 

My spirit thrills with a sweeter song, 
For my lover must come to-day. 


Come up, O winds, come up from the south, 
With eager hurrying feet, 
And kiss your red rose on her mouth 
In the bower where she blushes sweet ; 
But you cannot kiss your darling flower, 
Though you clasp her as you may, 
As I kiss in my thought the lover dear. 
I shall hold in my arms to-day ! 


CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK. 


11. Sunpay.—Thirteenth Sunday after Trinity. 
12. Monday.—Twilight ends 8.22 p.m. 

13. Tuesday.—Saturn sets 9.54 P.M. 

14, Wednesday.—Sun rises 5.35 A.M. 

15. Thursday.—Daybreak 3.38 A.M. 

16. Friday.—Sun sets 6.12 p.m. 

17. Saturday.—St. Lambert. 
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PAPER PATTERNS AND DRESS MODELS. 


To meet the wishes of numerous subscribers who make up their own 
materials, we have made arrangements by which we are now enabled to 
supply life-size paper models, fully trimmed, of any of the Fashion Illus- 
trations that appear in this paper. For prices see recent numbers. 


Hrster.—The lady of the house presides at the head of the 
table. She is escorted to the table by the most honoured 
guest. The seat of honour for a gentleman guest is at the 
right of the hostess. The host escorts the principal lady 
visitor and gives her the seat of honour for a lady, which is 
on his right. 

Mrs. Harry H. — Many narrow flounces are more worn 
abroad than here. The French cali flounced dresses Frou- 
frous. A wide flounce prettily headed and a narrower 
flounce below, on the edge cf the skirt, would be pretty 
and stylish for your dress. ; 

H. E.—We are much gratified by your good wishes; our 
publisher will send you all the back numbers, as requested. 
9, Foulard is pronounced as if spelled fool-ard ; the pro- 
nunciation of piqué may be expressed by the two letters 
P K, with the accent on K ; cretonne 1s pronounced kree- 
ton, accenting the second syllable ; in pongee the g is soft 
and the accent on the last syllable ; Hercules, as if spelled 
Her-cu-leze ; Hades, as if Ha-dees ; Dante, as if Dan-ty. 

Economy.—You have made and trimmed the under-skirt of 
your black silk very properly. Put bias velvet as the head- 
ing of the ruffles. Make a long draped casaque and trim to 
match. 

L. M. H.—A black over-skirt will answer with your grey 
dress by merely adding a black sash. If you use blue for 
trimming the dress you will have too many colours in the 
costume. You may think it very sombre, but we should 
consider it more stylish to trim the grey dress with black 
silk, either ravelled ruches and ruffles, or 1n bias bands. — 
Long upper-skirts will continue in fashion, but short ones 
are by no means unfashionable. : 

Trixy Trur.—As your hair will not wave, and is too short 
to braid, the only thing you can do with it is to comb it 
straight back from your forehead, wear loosely in a net, 
and tie a ribbon round the head with a bow on top and 
streamers hanging. , 

An Op SvuBScRIBER.—Charlemagne is pronounced as if 
written Sharl-mane.-—We can’t undertake to say what 
would constitute a good supper for a few friends without 
knowing their likes and antipathies, the season when the 
supper is to be served, or the means and generosity of the 
host. 

C.—If you really love the young lady to whom you are en- 
gaged, and are satisfied that she loves you, you certainly 
would not be justified in wrecking the happiness of both by 
breaking the engagement, because she continues to like the 
gaieties and associations amidst which, according to your 
account, she has been reared. Your love should lead you to 
try to make her happy in her own way, instead of aniebe 
the great blunder which men often commit, of seeking. 
mould women after some fancied pattern, and ot cane 
their love and respect in the attempt. In love, am i 

i : i gs that you are no 
riage both mnst conform ; and if she see novell be far 
exacting, but have confidence in her love, she 
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more likely to bend her ways to yours than if you attempt 
to play the tyrant, 

ZILLAH AND HILpA.—Gore your silk skirt, make it short, and 
trim with a bias flounce headed by black velvet bands or 
ruches of inexpensive lace. This will be far more stylish 
than the blue trimming. From the pieces left make a high 
corsage with pointed neck and coat-sleeves. Wear with a 
white muslin or a black silk over-dress. 

H. M. B. B.—Gore your dress, cut it short, and trim with 
ruches and bands of black silk or of velvet. A short over- 
skirt may be made of the picces left after goring. 

Liya.— Dresses high on the shoulder, pointed low, cut square 
in the front of the neck, are more worn than low-necked 
dresses. —A bonnet is more suitable than a hat fora lady of 
thirty years to wear at church. 

M. J. M.—Use chloroform to clean your brown silk.—Bands, 
folds, pleatings, lace, and fringe are used for dress trim- 
mings. Read our articles on the toilette. “eas 

Tourreen.—If your hair reaches down to your waist it 1s 
quite long enough to braid.—Make a loose slashed jacket of 
your blue cloak and trim with bias blue silk bands.—It is 
most decidedly wrong for any ‘‘young girl to go alone in 
the evening to meet a gentleman (?) unknown to her 
: ” 

whe Vi. —To fasten a corsage with two rows of buttons 
put strips for hooks and eyes underneath the dress fronts, 
then let the edges of the dress meet, sew on two rows of 
buttons, and fasten with cord loops. 
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J APOLEON ITI., who is by this time safely quar- 
tered with the Prussians at Cassel, is, it may be 
interesting to note, the seventh French sovereign de- 
prived of his liberty by the fate of battles. Louis le 
Débonnaire, in 839, was confined by his son, with his 
second wife, Judith, in a monastery. In 846 Charles 
the Bald was made prisoner by the revolted nobles. 
John I. was made captive at the battle of Poictiers. 
He delivered up his sword to a Belgian knight, Denis 
de Morbecque. _ Louis XI. was forcibly conducted by 
Charles the Bold in the suite of the Burgundian army, 
which was going to besiege the Liégeois, the King’s 
own allies. Francis I. was made prisoner at the 
battle of Pavia. Like King John, he gave up his 
sword to a Belgian, Count de Lannoy, Viceroy of Naples. 
Lastly, Napoleon I. surrendered twice, in 1814 and 
1815. Cassel, where Napoleon III. will for the pre- 
sent reside in Germany, is a very pretty town, and the 
outskirts are really beautiful. The Empress, as we 
have stated elsewhere, finding herself deserted, and her 
work in the capital done, left Paris quietly on Sunday 
for Belgium, en route to join her husband. The 
Princess Clotilde, daughter of the King of Italy, and 
wife of Prince Napoleon, had resolved not to leave 
Paris until the last hour, but had sent away her 
children. On Sunday morning this courageous lady 
determined on taking her departure. The Chevalier 
Nigra, Count Vimereati, and the staff of the Italian 
Legation, accompanied the daughter of their King to 
the railway station. Colonel the Marquis Jacques 
Spinola, aide-de-camp to Victor Emmanuel, had come 
from Florence to escort the princess on her journey. 


With “ La belle France” not only invaded, but the 
enemy almost thundering at the gates of fair Paris 
itself, with Verdun, Sedan, and half a dozen other 
French fortresses in Prussian hands, and Strasburg 
and Metz likely soon to follow, we are reminded—so 
like is the history of all invasions—of the capitulation 
of Verdun in 1792, to the Prussian army under the 
Duke of Brunswick, and of the dramatic episodes 
which accompanied the fall of the city. We refer 
particularly to that melancholy drama which Victor 
Hugo and Lamartine have immortalised as the 
“ martyrdom of the virgins of Verdun.” They were 
eight in number, these virgins of Verdun, and their 
tale is indeed a pitiful one. After three days’ siege, 
the town had capitulated to the Prussians, who took 
possession. All went on well till one of the leading 
Invaders was murdered, and the news had no sooner 
Spread through the town than immense consternation 
seized hold of' everybody, and the Mayor galloped after 
Kalkreuth, and assured him that every reparation 
should be accorded if only the Prussians would take 
4“ merciful view of the unlucky affair. But the 
General, who wag scared and furious, answered that 
the rules of war were peremptory, that the shot 
had been meant for him, and that Verdun knew 
now what it had to expect. One can conceive the 
panic among the citizens, who at once made sure that 
the Prussians would come and massacre them all, and 
afterwards put their town to the sack—no unlikely con- 
tingency as times went, — Tn the midst of the confusion, 
while every body was wringing his or her hands, and 
uttering lamentations, a lady stepped forward and sus- 
gested that, as a means ol molifying the King, a depu- 
tation of the prettiest girls of Verdun should be chosen 
to offer a corbeille of tonbons to his Majesty. The 
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idea of presenting a basket of sweetmeats to a tough, 
grimy old soldier was not, perhaps, the most appropriate 
thing that could have been devised, but it was accepted 
by the Verdunites with enthusiasm, and eight young 
ladies were immediately designated as legates—their 
names were Suzanne, Gabrielle, and Barbe Henry, 
daughters of M. Henry, Presidentdu Bailliagede Verdun; 
Anne, Henriette, and Helen Watriu, daughters of a re- 
tired officer; Marguerite-Angélique La Girorisiére, 
daughter of the Keeper of Woods and Forests of the 
province; and Claire Tabouillot, daughter of a magis- 
trate. They were all “of radiant beauty,” says the 
Crown Prince’s memoirs ; the eldest of them was not 
more than three-and-twenty, and the two youngest 
were only sixteen. A subscription was raised on the 


spot to buy a handsome casket, the Baroness de: 


Lalance, aunt of the sisters Henry, offered herself as 
chaperon, and the nine ladies were soon on their way 
to the camp in the Baroness’s coach. One would 
scarcely imagine that in such a simple proceeding as 
this bonbon embassy to the King of Prussia lurked all 
the elements of a future indictment for treason 3 and 
yet so it was, and the unfortunate box of sweetmeats 
was fated to cost three-and-thirty persons their heads. 
The King refused the present, but there is very little 
doubt that itsaved Verdun from pillage ; for, although 
Frederick IL. showed himself cold, and even harsh, to 
the deputation, there is his son’s authority for believ- 
tng that he was very much struck with the beauty of 
the young girls, and had not the heart to consign them 
to the fate which would have inevitably been theirs had 
Verdun been abandoned to his soldiery. The French, 
however, were then even fuller of the Prussian spy mania 
than they are now. Everybody who was not a sans- 
cuwlotte in those blessed days of freedom was accounted 
sold to the foe, and upon the evacuation of Verdun by 
the Prussians after Valmy and Jemmappes, the eight 
“Virgins of Verdun,” their mothers, Mdme. de 
Lalance, and twenty-one old gentlemen who had sub- 
scribed for the bonbons, were arraigned before the 
revolutionary tribunal on the charge of having “ de- 
livered the town of Verdun to the Prussians, aided 
and abetted the success of their arms on French terri- 
tory,” and so forth. After being carted about from 
prison to prison for two years, they were at last put 
upon their trial in Paris in 1794, found guilty, con- 
demned to be beheaded, and, the two youngest ex- 
cepted, they all perished, along with the twenty old 
gentlemen—five of them over seventy—who had sub- 
scribed to the gift of sweetmeats for the Prussian king. 


The marked difference between the two brave 
nations now engaged in deadly conflict is brought 
into strong relief by the unhappy struggle, and has 
afiovded a text for many a sprightly leading article and 
correspondent’s letter. The French believe them- 
selves to be, and not without cause, perhaps, consider- 
ing how most civilised nations have copied them, 
models of elegance and politeness; but of all the 
peoples of the earth, it seems to the Frenchman that 
the Germans, though next neighbours to the model, 
have profited the least by his example. The Germans 
are not remarkable for elegance. At dinner the 
typical German holds his fork as though it were a 
pencil, and his knife as if it were a hatchet. Where 
the Frenchman is lively, spiritual, and gay, the 
German is noisy, loud, and harsh. But the life of 
society, which is the existence of the Frenchman, is 
for the most part ruled by the gentler sex—whbich pro- 
bably accounts for his good manners—and in that fair 
realm the Frenchman has no desire for German con- 
quest. “ Among the Germans there is not an elegant 
woman” (wne femme distinguée), isa phrase in com- 
mon use in Trance, a short sentence in which the 
whole of German womankind is dismissed to ‘outer 
barbarianism. There is, at least, some truth in the 
condemnation. The fact will be admitted by ‘all who 
know the people of both nations, that women of grace- 
ful figure, of elegant manaers—grandes dames, as the 
French would say—are far more rare in Germany 
than in France. The dainty airs and graces of French 
women are certainly not natural to the Germans. 
Their language supplies no special word of courtesy 


for addressing women, and the Germans now 
commonly use the French “ Madame.” But 
there are other strong points of contrast. In 
French homes the children appear to be pre- 


sent on suilerance; in Germany, as in England, 
they have certainly their full share of attention. In 
France the husband is the adviser of the wife, who 
often governs; in Germany the paternal system of 
government is very much carried into the household. 
The Koluische Zeitung publishes the letter of a French 
prisoner, which is very expressive of the disdain felt 
in France for the invaders. ‘These Germans ure a 
droll people,” writes the prisoner, from Berlin, where, 
he admits, he is “not badly situated.” “The men 
conduct themselves like bears, and as for the women, 
they have neither grace, nor figure, nor style.” Then, 
as the letter proceeds, the weakness of the Frenchman 
comes out, whose way it is to fancy that every woman 
who does him a service is in love with him. On the 
other hand, the German regards the Frenchman as 
vain, frivolous, and garrulous—a lively, interesting 
creature, with the manners of a dancing master, and 
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unbounded presumption. The Germans cannot deny, 
however, that they have taken much, and have much 
to learn, from the French in regard to the social 
graces of life. A correspondent recently expressed 
his opinion of the two peoples very concisely. He 
said, “I would rather have the French for my ac- 
quaintance and the Germans for my friends,” an 
opinion which we suspect most 1... hmen would 
endorse, for the Germans as a have many 
virtues, which make mere defects of manner seem 
small indeed. 


Hairdressing has perhaps never been turned to 
better account than it was on a recent evening at 
Cambridge-hall, Newman-street, Oxford-street, when 
the organisation known as the Société du Progrés de 
la Coiffure gave there what was called “a grand 
soirée of hairdressing,” in aid of the fund now being 
raised for the relief of the wounded in the present war“ 
The attendance was not large, but that must not be 
taken as any criterion of the actual result of the inten- 
tions of the society, as comparatively very few of those 
who took and paid for tickets were present. Hair- 
dressing soirées have been more than once described 
in our columns, and they are all much alike. In 


Cambridge-hall on the evening we have referred t:, 


a table was ranged along the full length cf 
the centre of the apartment, and some dozen 
toilet glasses and other hairdressing __ para- 
phernalia were deposited thereon. When tle 


time appointed for the commencement of the pr- 
ceedings arrived, a score of young women were intro- 
duced by persons who acted as masters of the cere 
monies, and escorted to chairs on each side of the long 
table. Twenty members of the society then com 
menced, in conformity with the intimation in the 
handbills, to ‘ publicly execute headdresses.” For a 
couple of hours the execution process was watched 
with evident interest by the spectators, and the com- 
pletion of each headdress elicited rounds of applause. 
The young women displayed an amount of patience 
that reflected upon them much credit, and the hair- 
dressers raised their wonderful structures with 
admirable skill. The expertness with which the pad- 
ding, the puffing out, and the introduction of false 
hair were performed was a marvel of dexterity. 
When the decorations of the various heads 
were completed, those who had been go elaly« 
rately adorned were promenaded round the hall, 
and loud was the admiration which greeted them in all 
quarters. The tricolour prevailed very extensively in 
the head ornamentation, but it became but very few 
of those who were made to wear it. In more than 
one case there was a lamentable oversight of the har- 
mony of colouring. A few of the heads were, how- 
ever, marvels of the hairdressing art, and were 
deservedly much admired. There was to be seen per- 
fection in the way of modern Court headdresses and 
antique Court headdresses, and specimens of all the 
most approved styles now in use. 


Ber Pooks. 


Claude the Colporteur, By the Author of ‘* Mary Powell.” 
Fourth Edition. (Hall and Co.) 


CoNSIDERING the somewhat unpromising materials on which 
the fair author has had to work, she has achieved a decided 
success, The narrative is sprightly, the characters well- 
drawn, and the local colouring excellent. Claude is a 
Swiss Bible-hawker, carrying on his work chietly amongst 
Roman Catholics in France and Germany, and meeting in 
consequence with difficulties that might well have appalled 
any one but an enthusiast. At the outset the reader 
cannot but feel that our hero is a bit of a bore—his text- 
quoting propensities being exercised at the most unreason- 
able hours and under the most aggravating circumstance: ; 
but as time goes on he leaves, like the immortal Pickwick, 
many a weakness behind him, and, without suffering 
abatement of zeal, learns to temper it with discretion. 
The denouement is all that the most romantic could wish. 


Poems. By J. W. Witurams. (Hall & Co.) 


Tue contents are principally made up of a romance 
entitled ‘‘ Zoe : Or the Gipsy Girl’s Revenge ;” an Egyptian 
tale, “ Joseph and Zuleika ;” and a lengthy extract from 
an unpublished tragedy. Here and there the reader may 
meet with a few decent lines, but the verse never rises 
above dull mediocrity, and often falls short of even this 
very moderate standard. 


Original Poems. By Janu Taytor. 1788—1824. Lllus- 


trated. (Hall & Co.) 


Numerous little unpretentious poems that won us in 
our infancy—we scarcely like to think how many years 
ago—and will continue to receive from our children’s 
children the attention that their simple merits demand, 


Woman: Her Mission and her Life. By the Late Rey, 
ADOLPHE Monop. Translated by the Late Rev. W, 
G. Barret, Fourth Edition. (Hall and Co.) 


Tuts little volume comprises the discourses delivered in 
Paris, over twenty years ago, by an eloquent preacher of 
the day, and furnishes—in the mere fact of reaching, in 
its present English dress, a fourth edition—a most com- 
plete refutation of the cynic 8 charges anent the so-called 
typical ‘‘ Girl of the Period.” It is Severely domestic 
in its teaching, has lost in its translation much of its 
original sparkle, and yet, despite its sermonising style 
and uncompromising orthodoxy, apparently obtains 
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readers by the thousand. Surely England cannot be so 
degenerate as some would have us believe ! 


Boyhood. By Marianne Farnincuam. (James Clarke 
and Co.) 


A serirs of short didactic chapters on boyhood, similar 
in scope to those on girlhood, by the same author, noticed 
Some time ago in our columns. If they contain nothing 
particularly new, they at least convey their lessons not 
unpleasantly, a recommendation of some importancs 
where it is sought to catch the attention of boys. 


NEW BOOKS FOR THE LADY’S LIBRARY. 


Alford’s Netherton-on-Sea, new edition, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d., cloth. 
Dickens’s (C.), Mystery of Edwin Drood, 8vo, 7s. 6d., cloth. 

Eiloart’s (Mrs.) From ‘Thistles—Grapes? 3 vols. crown Svo, 31s. 6d., cloth. 
Little Rosy’s Picture-Book, 24 coloured illustrations by Frolich, 3s. 6d., cl. 
Mershall’s (Mrs. ) Edward’s Wife, a Tale, crown 8vo, 5s., cloth. 

Patience Strong, by the Author of ‘‘ The Gayworthys,” 12mo, 3s. 6d. 
Scott’s Novels, Centenary Edition, Vol. 1X., ‘‘Ivanhoe,” cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
Scott’s Miscellaneous Works, Vols. XXI. and XXII., 12mo, 3s. 6d. each. 


SONGS, ec. 

‘ O Thou who Makest Wars to Cease.” 
Burnside. Music by J. L. Hatton. 
and Co.) 

“Tired.” Sacred Song. Words by Miss Burnside. 
Music by Miss Lindsay (Mrs. Worthington Bliss.) 
(Robert Cocks and Co.) 


Words by Miss 
(Robert Cocks 


‘dRest.” Sacred Song. Poetry from ‘* The Dove on the 
Cross.” Music by Miss Lindsay. (Robert Cocks 
and Co.) 


Words by J. E. 
(Robert Cocks 


‘‘The Cause of England’s Greatness.” 
Carpenter. Music by J. L. Hatton. 
and Co.) 

“Tf « Man Does his Duty, he Needn’t Despair.” Words 
by C. J. Rowe. Music by J. L. Hatton. (Robert 
Cocks and Co.) 


0 Tuov wHo Maxest Wars To Cease.—The name of 
Miss Burnside, the author of the words, is familiar to our 
- readers from her frequent contributions to our columns. 
Tn this instance, the present unhappy war supplies her 
theme, and her prayer—for such it is—is suggested by the 
glorious language of the ‘sweet singer of Israel” in the 
4th, 7th, and 1ith Psalms. At such a time one could 
scarcely be severely critical of such a composition, even 
were it far less meritorious than it is; and Mr. Hatton’s 
music is thoughtful and appropriate. There are bars 
that remind one rather too forcibly perhaps of Miss Lind- 
say’s popular ‘ Far, far away,” but on the whole the song, 
alike as regards words and music, is above the average of 
such pieces. Key F, common time ; range, C to F. 

TrRED.—This piece should become popular, and we 
have little doubt that it will. With the tenderly plaintive, 
yet hopeful words our readers are acquainted, they having 
appeared originally in our columns, and Mrs. Bliss has 
caught their spirit in her music, which is as expressive as 
it is beautiful. It is par excellence a song for home sing- 
ing, the demand on the voice being but slight, while the 
accompaniment is at once effective and simple. It is pub- 
lished both in D and D flat. 

Rest is another commendable song, both words and 
music, though simple and unpretentious, being above 
mediocrity. The frontispiece is very pretty. 

Tue Cause OF ENGLAND’s GREATNESS.— The words 
are founded on an anecdote that for nearly half a score 
years has been dinned with painful iteration into the 
weary ears of nearly every Sunday-school and infant- 
scholar in England, and it is rather late in the day, there- 
fore, for Mr. Carpenter to throw it into weakly verse, to 
which even the bald prose is infinitely preferable. Mr. 
Hatton has done his best perhaps to make the piece pre- 
sentable, but the task seems to have been too depressing ; 
any way, he succeeds in being, perhaps, even a little less 
original, if rather more accurate, than his worthy con- 
frére: his best passage being unpleasantly suggestive of 
the German Rhine song, with which recent events have 
familiarised the public. 

Tr A Man Dots His Duty, &c.—In this Mr. Hatton 
is more himself again, and he does his duty accordingly 
like a man, and needn’t, in any way, despair. The moral 
maxims of Mr. Rowe are unimpeachable in their ortho- 


doxy. 


“Rebekah.” A Sacred Idyll. Words by Arthur Mat- 
thison. Music by Joseph Barnby. (Novello.) 


THOUGH a comparatively young man, Mr. Barnby has 
made bis mark both as conductor and composer, and there 
is that in this, his latest contribution towards our sacred 
idylls, which leads us not only to thank him for present 
favours, with all their drawbacks, but to encourage us to 
hope for better things still in the future. ‘“‘ Rebekah x 
is probably familiar to at least some of our readers, as it 
was given once in London, and has formed no inconsider- 
able attraction at one of the recent great provincial music 
festivals. The “ libretto,” by Mr. Arthur Matthison, is 
of the simplest possible construction. It is apportioned 
into a couple of scenes. The first scene relates to the 
thission of Eliezer, enjoined by Abraham to seek out from 
among their kindred a wife for his son Isaac ; and his in- 
terview, at the well of Nahor, with Rebekah, whom, after 
explaining the reason of his coming, he persuades to ac- 
conipany him. The second scene comprises the meeting 
between Isaac and Rebekah; their mutual declara- 
tions; and a song of thanksgiving and praise to 
the Almighty. It will thus. be seen that the 
materials he has to work upon are slight, and 
undramatic in the extreme. He has nevertheless found 
Scope for the exercise of his poweys of illustration ; the 
main fault of his interpretation indeed being not inability 
to avail himself of such opportunity as the incidents 
Present, but an overstraining and laboured elaboration 
that are rather at variance with the simple primitive 
Narrative. This aside, the music is worthy of all praise. 

8 an artiste he thoroughly understands the management 
of the orchestra, and in his melodies exhibits much 
genuine feeling, though here again, perhaps, he is a little 


too restrained. Of the choruses, that for women’s voices, 
““Who shall be fleetest and first ?” is most admirable, 
while of the airs, Eliezer’s ‘‘The daughters of the city 
come ” shows of how much Mr. Barnby is capable. We 
hall watch with interest for his next serious essay in this 
direction. 


**Songs of the War ” (French and German). Original 
Words and an English Translation. (Cramer.) 

**Child’s Own Singing Book.” Edited and Selected by 
Maria and William Hutchins Calleott. (Cramer.) 


Sones oF THE War.—Whatever its depressing effects 
on literary property, to music-publishing the war seems 
to have given a decided philippic. At least four well- 
known houses have issued collections of songs of the war, 
to say nothing of special patriotic songs, prayers, marches, 
et hoe genus omne. The contents of this edition seem to 
usas fairly representative as any published, the first and 
last—‘‘The Rhine Song” and ‘‘ The Marseillaise ”— 
being alone worth the price of the whole. 

THE Cuitp’s Own Sinarnc Book embraces, to quote 
the editors, old songs for young singers, popular 
melodies, and favourite rounds, arranged with an easy 
accompaniment for the pianoforte. It is essentially a 
book for the nursery, and as such has much to recom- 
mend it, not the least being the sprightliness and sim- 
plicity of the airs. The rounds, of which there are over 
a score, are particularly pleasing, and would answer well 
for training the little ones in part singing, and giving 
them confidence in the use of their voices. 


SUSte and the Brana. 


OLYMPIC THEATRE. 


Tue long-promised change in the programme of this ele- 
gant and well-managed theatre took place on Saturday 
night, when Little En’ly was withdrawn to make room 
for a comedy-drama by Mr. Tom Taylor, entitled Hand- 
some is that Handsome Does. The play has already, we 
believe, been aired, with no small measure of success, in 
the provinces, though the plot is so slight and hackneyed 
that we fear it will not, at least as regards London, create 
or sustain anything like the interest of Mr. Halliday’s 
drama that it has displaced. It is true there is much 
good writing in the piece—indeed in one or two instances 
it almost rises to brilliancy—but the author ia this in- 
stance fails from oneness of purpose and concentration of 
idea. He scarcely seems to have made up his mind 
whether he will give us a comedy after the style of 


Mr. Robertson, or a sensational drama after the 
manner of Mr. Boucicault, and between the two 
stools of sparkle and sensation the comedy-drama 


hardly escaped coming to the ground on Saturday 
evening. This catastrophe was, however, prevented 
by two things—firstly, the admirable manner in 
which the principal characters were played by Mr. Comp- 
ton and My. Belmore; and, secondly, the charming 
scenery by Mr. John O’Connor and Mr. Hawes Craven, 
The plot of the play may be given in afew words. A 
Cambridge reading party, under their “coach,” Tom 
Turner, B.A. (Mr. Robinson), take up their residence at 
the house of an honest dalesman, Matthew Fleming (Mr. 
Belmore). One of the principal members of this reading 
party is the Hon. Henry Cleveland (Mr. ©. Warner), who 
is described as a young man of ‘ impulse,” and who 
justifies this description by falling in love with Elsie 
Fleming (Miss Reinhardt), notwithstanding that he has 
been previously engaged to his father’s ward, Florence 
Conway (Miss Maria B. Jones). The ‘‘carryings on” of 
Cleveland and Elsie lead to his being severely taken to 
task on the subject by an old lover, Joshua Gawthwaite 
(Mr. Compton), a dull schoolmaster, and eventually to 
parental interference on both sides by Matthew Fleming 
and Lord Claremont (Mr. David Fisher). Although 
Elsie promises to renounce Cleveland altogether, she still 
carries on a clandestine correspondence with him, and, 
worse than all, writes in sympathetic ink, and despatches 
the missives by heroldloverthe schoolmaster. Gawthwaite’s 
superior knowledge, however, serves him a good turn. He 
warms one of the letters overthe fire, and discovers there is 
to be a secret meeting at Codale Tarn. He starts for the 
rendezvous, and meets his rival just as a terrible thunder- 
storm is taking place. Mutual recriminations are in- 
dulged in, a terrific struggle ensues, and Gawthwaite is 
about to hurl Cleveland from the rock when he is stopped 
by Elsie, who arrives at the very nick of time at the 
meeting place. The two men separate, but the storm 
increases in fury. A flash of lightning strikes Cleveland 
and hurls him from the cliff. Elsie faints, and as the 
curtain falls Gawthwaite has stripped off his coat and is 
about to descend the cliff to rescue bis rival. This ends 
the third act. The fourth act partakes of the nature of 
an anti-climax, and though perhaps it is necessary to 
make various explanations, and to assure the audience 
that everybody in the eud married the persons they 
ought to, and lived happily for ever afterwards, it even- 
tually weakens the interest of the piece. The evening’s 
amusements commenced with a smart, bustling farce, by 
Mr. E. M. Rae, of no high literary merit, entitled, Pop- 
pleton’s Predicaments. The principal characters were well 
supported by Mr. Blakeley, Mr. H. Vaughan, and Miss 
Eversfield. Mr. R. Reece’s charming spectacular romance 
of Undine brought the performances to a close. 


MUSICAL, LITERARY, & ART JOTTINGS: 


Tux Holborn Theatre will open-on the Ist of October under 
Mr. Sefton Parry’s management, with a new sensational 
drama, in four acts. ; 

Among the passengers which left Liverpool on Saturday in 
the Cunard Steamer Cuba, for New York, was Malle. Nilsson, 
who is en route to the United States on a professional tour. 

The French Republican exiles are returning to Paris. M. 
Louis Blanc left Brighton on Monday morning, and M. Victor 
Hugo started from Brussels by the two o'clock train in the 
afternoon. 

The Christmas burlesque at the Strand Theatre will be from 
the pen of Mr. Strachan. The subject is ’7wixt Axe and 
Crown. Weshould presume to think that one of the inevit- 
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able puns will be, “’Twixt the acts you had better take an 
ice and have a nice talk.” 


Verdi is stated to have received an honorarium of 150,000 
francs for his new opera ‘‘ Aida,” written for the Khedive 
and shortly to be produced in the theatres of Europe, as well a 
that of Cairo. ; 


Mr. W. H. Russell, of the Times, in a letter dated Sep- 
tember 3, announces the death of Lieutenant-Colonel Chris- 
topher P. Pemberton, late of the Scots Fusilier Guards, who 
was killed at the battle of Sedan, while acting as correspon- 
dent for the leading journal. 


The public are to have still another shilling magazine. Mr, 
James Hogg, the founds? of London Society, and editor of the 
first seventeen volumes @f that work, has just ceased to have 
any connexion with it. He is now about to start Hnglish 
Society, with (as the playbills say) new scenery, machinery, 
and decorations. 

Tha news that the library at Strasburg had been laid in 
ruins by the German bombardment has naturally caused a 
painful sensation, especially among lovers of bibliography. 
When we consider that printing was probably invented— 
though not first practised—at Strasburg, and that the library 
was one of the oldest in France, we may understand the 
anxiety of the literary world as to the amount of damage 
really done. 

_ Miss Faithfull is about to give a series of lectures on purely 

literary subjects—on the ]9th September before the Popular 
Science Institute, at York ; in October, at the City of London 
College, and the Hartley Institution at Southampton, &c. 
During November Miss Faithfull will lecture in Devonshire 
and Cornwall, and in December at the Philosophical Institu- 
tion, Newcastle, and throughout Scotland. We understand 
she has offered to lecture elsewhere in aid of the funds being 
collected for the relief of the wounded French and German 
soldiers. 

Another theatre will shortly be added to the long list of 
which the metropolis can already boast. The Opéra Comique, 
in Wych-street, is rapidly approaching completion, and those 
of our readers who are acquainted with the locality will be 
somewhat puzzled by the statement that its principal entrance 
will be from the Strand, seeing that Holywell-street inter- 
venes between the two thoroughfares we have named. A 
subterranean passage will explain the mystery at once, and 
the visitor who may object to the short journey underground 
may be somewhat consoled by the fact that he will pass close 
to the site of the famous Holy Well, from which the street 
above has taken its name. The new theatre, which is to hold 
about fifteen hundred people, is being constructed under the 
direction of Mr. W. Fowler, architect. 

Madame Artot-Padilla has to mourn the sudden death of her 
recently firstborn, of the prevailing epidemicin Paris—thesmall- 
pox. ‘To add to this domestic grief, her newly-built villa on 
the heights above Sevres is in danger of being destroyed by 
the bombardment of Paris. Amidst these afflictions madame 
and her husband, Padilla, are compelled to return to Moscow, 
for the reopening of the Italian Opera, where their united 
engagements amount to four thousand pounds for the next 
winter season. Baugnict, the painter, Della Sedie, the bari- 
tone, and Madame Charton-Demeure have also recently 
erected villas, which with that of Madame Artot form a group 
pleasantly situated near the Sévres station, Reve Droite, 
going to Versailles. 

‘The following appears in the last number of Charles 
Dickens’s unfinished story, just published : ‘‘ All that was 
left in manuscript of ‘Edwin Drood’ is contained in the 
number now published—the sixth. Its last entire page had 
not been written two hours when the event occurred which 
one very touching passage in it (grave and sad, but also 
cheerful and reassuring) might seem almost to have antici- 
pated. The only notes in reference to the story that have 
since been found concern that portion of it exclusively which 
is treated in the earlier numbers. Beyond the clues therein 
afforded to its conduct or catastrophe, nothing whatever 
remains ; and it is believed that what the author would him- 
self have most desired is done in placing before the reader 
without further note or suggestion the fragment of ‘The 
Mystery of Edwin Drood.’ Aug. 12, 1870.” 


AT MIDNIGHT. 
SIT amid the depths of 
midnight darkness, 
Awaiting still, 
In prayerful mood, but inner 
depths of anguish, 
Thy holy will ; 
Around me silence, save 
when night winds 
rising 


Pipe wild and shrill, 


I kneel amid the starless 
gloom, upraising 
My soul to Thee, 
Who dwellest in the light 
of day eternal ; 
And voicelessly, 
The supplication of my in- 
most spirit, 
Cries, Lord ! to Thee. 


Then,’mid the starlessnight, 
I give my keeping 
Into Thy hand ; 
And float in dream’s sweet 
soul-bark to the haven 
Of Spirit landf; 
There Home and Joy, with Peace and Love, await me, 
On sunrise strand, 


The day returns, with heavy life-cares freighted, 
Night comes apace ; 

Yet have I dwelt beneath the hallowed shelter 
Of Thy dear Grace ; 

When midnight depths of gloom again enfold me, 
I seek Thy face! 


Wilt Thou not guide me through the lonely valley; 
Unto the height, 

Where nevermore the gloom of care and sorrow 
Shall dwell with night ? 

Where Hope and Love fulfilled, transmute the glory 


Of Faith to Light! Corns WILBURN, 


Loudon and glaris Fashions. 


NEWEST PARIS MODES. 
By MADAME RaymonD, Fashion-Editor of “La Mode Illustrée.” 
Leeson is drifting more and more in the direction 
of the historical costumes of the closing years of the 


reign of Louis XV. and the beginning of that of Louis 
Dresses are flat in front, and very bouffant on the 


XVI. 


hips and in the back. Sabot sleeves, stopping at the 
elbow and trimmed with flounces and lace, are worn, and 
waists are very frequently pointed, with heart-shaped or 
square necks. Thanks to the cane parasols, adopted for 
the watering-places and the seaside, and the little hats 
loaded down with feathers, flowers, and gauze, the 
fashionable woman of;1870 is the faithful map of the fash- 
ionable woman 
of 1770; the dif- 
ference between 
tiem is scarcely 
perceptible, and 
the fashicns of 
the day might 
have been copied 
from the por- 
traits of that 
epoch assembled 
at Versailles. 

The mingling 
of light colours 
is one of the fea- 
tures of the pre- 
sent style, as it 
was a century 
ago; and we see 
costumes of ecru 
and pink, pale 
green and pink, 
blue and maize, 
one shade being 
chosen for the 
groundwork and 
the other for the 
trimmings, or 
both are mixed 
in the trimming. 
For instance, an 
écru dress of silk, 
organdy, or fancy 
stuff (silk and 
wool), will be 
trimmed with 
pink notched 
flounces, half 
covered with 
flounces notched 
like the preced- 
ing, but ecru, 
above which is 
placed a full 
notched pink 
ruche. The same 
trimming is on 
the sleeves and 
open corsage. 
This combination is repeated in green and pink, blue 
and maize, &e. 

But what reproduces more than all else the fashions of 
the last century is the figured chintz, a rage for which has 
broken out in Paris without its coming having been fore- 
seen by any one. These chintzes, lately used for furni- 
ture, now compose the most stylish costumes of the 
season, as the dressmakers say, and are seen with a 
maize, bright pink, pale green, or china blue ground, 
covered with large branches or huge bunches of flowers. 
Of these percales, unglazed, and almost without starch, 
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taste is a complete set (necklace, earrings, and brooch) of 
large beads of exactly the same shade as the dress with 
which it is worn. A necklace, of whatever kind, is 
almost indispensable with the waists that are now worn, 
even in the daytime; this necklace often consists of a 
velvet or watered silk ribbon of the same colour as the 
dress or its trimmings, to which is suspended a medallion 
or Norman plaque of silver gilt. — 

A great many tight-fitting wrappings are in preparation, 
copied precisely from the musketeer habits of the last 
century—that is, with velvet cuffs and rolling collars, 
large pockets, and passementerie frogs ; these wrappings 
will be black, or more usually of the same stuft and 
colour as the dress. _ 
ping is worn to suit the taste, except long and square 
shawls, which are absolutely discarded from the feminine 


toilette ; indeed, they are wholly unsuited tc the present 2 a5 


costumes. A few of these autumn wrappings will open 


over a long vest, square at the bottom. There will also 


be worn, with all kinds of dresses, a great many small | 


slashed jackets, made of old India shawls, with black, 


red, blue, or white grounds ; these will serve for the first | 


cool days of autumn, and can be carried on the arm 
when taking a walk late in the season. 

One of the prettiest dresses that I have seen in pre- 
paration for autumn was composed of a pink silk skirt, 
glacé with white. The trimming consisted of three 
pleated flounces, each sumounted with a bias fold of 
the same material ; on this fold, at regular intervals, 
were set simple bows, formed only of two loops, with a 
cross bar, set upright, and made of light blue and white 
glacé silk Over this skirt was worn a tunic with a flat 
apron front and very bouffant at the sides, of blue and 
white glacé silk, 
like that used for 
the bows. This tn- 
nic was edged with 
a single pleated 
flounce, headedwith 
a bias fold, on which 
were set the same 
upright bows, but 
this time pink, like 
the under - skirt. 
The front of the 
waist, which was of 
blueand white glacé 
silk, terminated in 
two square basques, 
trimmed like the 
tunic. As will be 
seen, this was the 
purest Pompadour 
style. 

Basque waists of 
all kinds will be 
wornalmost univer- 
sally this autumn ; 
flat, round, square, 
pointed, long,short, 
pleated behind, in a 
word, every variety 
of basgues; but 
they will not ex- 
clude belts, or, at 
least, large bows 
placed at the back 
of the waist. 

For simple suits, 
the beautiful Eng- 
lish poplins, of 
plain colours and a 
silky appearance, 
will be much worn. 
We give a descrip- 
tion of one of them. 
Under-skirt of pop- 
lin, cut in points, 
like the dresses that 
were worn three or 
four years ago. This 
under-skirtis almost 
flat ; the costume, indeed, should stand out through the 
material that is used rather than from the garments that 
are worn under it. Over this skirt, which is trimmed 
with a pleated flounce, made with a heading, separated 
from the flounce by a velvet ribbon, of the same colour 
but a darker shade than the poplin, is worn a dress 
similar to the skirt, somewhat short in front and longer 
at the sides and in the back, to allow for looping, either 
with pleats, or by gathering the seams so as to give the 
costume a very bouffant appearance on the hips and 
behind. Large vest of grey velvet, with small pockets. 


Ny 


are made costumes in the purest Louis XV. style. The 
fashion, having come in rather late in the season will 
be prolonged tall the end of October, and resumed more 
universally next spring ; thus far, Owing to its tardy 
appearance, these unglazed costumes are only worn by an 


a 


exclusive few. a Se 
Among the great variety of so-called fancy jewellery 
that is now in vogue, one of the styles that is inthe best 


Musketeer wrapping, opening over the vest, with revers 
collar and cuffs of grey velvet, if the poplin is grey, and 
in any case of the same colour as the dress. The over- 
dress is trimmed like the skirt, with a flounce set on 
with a heading, separated by a grey velvet ribbon, only 
the flounce is narrower than that of the skirt. 

One of the prettiest fabrics that can be worn in summer 
on all occasions, and in winter for evening dresses, is the 


However, almost any kind of wrap- | 
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rather heavy silk gauze, which is largely manufactured 
at Lyons. ‘This is made into very full tunics, trimmed 
with fringe or lace, with very long, full sleeves, and 
corsage open infront to the belt over a low corsage like 
the under-skirt, which is made of silk of the same 
colour as the gauze, or of a different colour that har- 
monises with it. Black or white gauze is worn over all 
plain colours, as is also grey gauze, with very few excep- 
tions. With other colours it is necessary to be more 


circumspect, and carefully to choose the shades that look 
| well together. 


The under-skirt is often trimmed with 
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alternate flounces of the same material and gauze. Most 
of the flounces are pleated ; almost all are made with a 
heading, with bias folds, separating the latter from the 
flounce. We must not forget to add that the Princesse 
dress—that is, with the waist and skirt all in one piece— 
will reappear this autumn, but in the guise of a tunic, 
to be worn over a skirt ; the length of the side and back 
breadths will 
furnish material 
for looping the 
dress on the hips 
and in the back. 

lt is also in 
contemplation 
to make dresses 
with a visible 
lining of silk or 
velvet. As a 
sample of this 
style I will cite 
an under-dress 
of violet faye, 
with a deep 
flounce set on 
with a heading 
Separated from 
the flounce by 
black velvet rib- 
bon. Tunic, flat 
in front, of the 
same material. 
This tunic,which 
is much longer 
behind than in 
front, is open on 
each side under 
the arms, and is 
pleated forwards 
forthe front, and 
backwards for 
theback. These 
pleats,which are 
quite deep,show 
the black velvet 
with which this 
side of the tunic 
is lined. A 
black velvet rib- 

on forms an 
extension of this 
lining, and faces 
the bottom of 
the tunic. The 
waist is made 
with basques flat 
in front and 
pleated in the back, and edged with black velvet ribbon ; 
the pleats are lined with black velvet, and held back here 
and there with another pleat, so as to show the lining, 
which may be of purple, pink, blue, green, or maize 
satin with black or grey dresses. 

The colours which will be most worn during autumn 
are a brown shading on olive, called gazelle brown, han- 
neton brown, and, lastly, shades of green of ideal beauty 
and purity. Indeed, there is no colour that is specially 
the fashion. All shades are worn, only adapting them 
to different occasions ; for instance, dark colours are worn 
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CLOAK (BACK), 


Fig. 6. 


in autumn, for morning, walking, riding, and calling ; 
demi-light for dinner; and light, including white, for 
evening. 

Bonnets will continue of the rather large shape that 
has been worn during the summer ; they will be very high 
in front, and will frequently have a little pleated cape 
behind. ‘The strings will be tied at the side, under each 
ear. As soon as straw bonnets are laid aside—that is, 
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distemper, and everybody has heard of Dr. Diet and 


Kitchen Physic.” He goes on to say that in older times 
cooks were often physicians, and were held in high repu- 
tation even in Athens. Closer upon our own times comes 
the practical and erudite Dr. Kitchener, with his testi- 
mony to the superior value of culinary over medical 
skill. In the preface to his ‘*‘ Cooks’ Oracle,” which in 
its time has been so useful, he says: ‘If medicine be 
ranked among the arts which dignify their professors, 
cookery may lay claim to an equal, if not a superior dis- 
tinction ; to prevent diseases is surely a more advantageous 
‘art to mankind than to cure them.” No one will dispute 
when the Doctor (quoting from Mandeville) adds, ‘* Phy- 
sicians should be good cooks, at least in theory,” that he 
is right, or that it is impossible to overrate the importance 
of good Kitchen Physic. Yet since the offices of doctor 
and cook have become distinct, and the one raised to dig- 
nity while the other is foolishly held to be a ‘‘ vulgar 
trade,” the skilful preparation of food hes neither re- 
ceived its due meed of attention or acknowledgment. 
Practically, however, the office of doctor and cook is very 
nearly allied, for, again to quote Dr. Kitchener, ‘* how 
often is the skill of a painstaking physician counteracted 
by a want of corresponding attention to the preparation 
of food, and the poor patient, instead of deriving nou- 
rishment, is distressed by indigestion.” 

There is no doubt a difficulty in supplying a diet 
suitable to all stages of illness, which shall be at once 
light, agreeable, digestible, and nutritious, and it is the 
purpose of these papers to offer some hints and practical 
suggestions on this head. To begin with the simplest 
thing—a basin of gruel—which an able writer declared 
to ‘‘ gratify nature,” and to be ‘‘ the king of spoon meats 
and the queen of soups,” is not the experience of most of 
my readers in these days directly the reverse ? Do they find 
it possible to get other than the unpalatable mess made 
from the starchy preparations, whose chief merit appears 
to be that they ‘‘ can be made in ten minutes?” The 
delicious, creamy, nourishing, I may almost say, elegant 
gruel made by the hands of our grandparents, and, in 
some cases, parents (patent flours were coming in slowly 
in the last generation) for their invalids, is now hardly 
known among us. It was made either from groats crushed 
in the household mortar or bought specially prepared, 
and known as ‘‘ Embden groats,” and in either case 
admirably suited for their purpose. No wonder that 
caudle has gone out of fashion, now that its base, good 
gruel, is almost universally made from preparations of 
oatmeal, which require little or no boiling, and, con- 
sequently, besides their own acrid flavour, receive an ad- 
ditional twang of teakettle. Well is it for the invalid if 
this ** patent gruel,” this hasty compound, manufactured 
to suit the slovenly and impatient culinary habits of the 
period, is served free from lumps, without being burned 
or tasting of the saucepan. 

We cannot wonder that so much disgust for gruel is 
generally expressed by invalids, when from these various 
causes it is liable to be so badly made, so absolutely un- 
fitted to their condition. When made as gruel should be 
it is very seldom disliked, and is far more soothing and 
restorative than pure arrowroot—a thing most difficult to 
procure and very expensive. The present writer well 
remembers her mother, whilst relating to her the sorrow 
and distress of the nation at the premature death of the 
Princess Charlotte of Wales, adding it was reported that 
the first bad symptom observed was that the Princess 
shivered at the sight of a basin of gruel; as if such dis- 
gust could only have been manifested when matters were 
indeed going badly. It is no bad symptom now when 
ladies shiver at the sight of gruel, but rather an indication 
of a true taste and refined palate, which revolt against 
impurities of diet and its imperfect preparation. 

Next in order to gruel in the invalid’s bill of fare comes 
beef-tea. This, too, appears to be in a fair way, as our 
American cousins say, of being ‘‘improved off the 
earth.” How is it that doctors now so much order 
Liebig’s extract of meat for this purpose? Is it that 
they are feed by the Baron, or that they think 
this extract superior to that of fresh-killed beef? 
Do they really think that this insipid preparation has 
anything like the virtue of properly-made beef-tea? 
Certainly not. To a man, they would tell you, that 
though Liebig’s preparation is valuable where fresh meat 
cannot. be procured, or on an emergency, they infinitely 
prefer a good home-made beef-tea. Why, then, do they 
order the other? Because they know how badly their 
orders are generally carried out by average cooks, and 
that at least from Liebig’s extract their patient will get 
beef-tea free from grease and up to a certain standard. 
Besides, it gives the household no trouble, and causes the 
doctor to be considered a thoughtful, nice man. 


Chicken, veal, and mutton broths are ordered generally 
by way of variety, and have all important parts in the 
sick dietary. But they are too often made to come so 
expensive by the cook as to be beyond the reach of many 
families, and we will aim, therefore, at giving very clear 
ideas of the most economical method of preparation, and 
the expense, as represented by the required quantities, 
as prices vary so much in town and country. Light 
puddings are very important, and it is often difficult to 
ty those (since batter has been voted indigestible) that 
ee will eat. We propose to give some made 

Y> yet with some flavour, from macaroni. 

pon the cooking of eggs in various ways and the pre- 
paration of drinks we hope to offer some useful hints, 
and, in short, to assist generally the anxious nurse in pro- 
viding @ simple and varied diet for her invalid. May we, 
lastly, declare our conviction that Kitchen Physic will 
never be so efficacious as when prepared by loving hands? 
We all know how often invalids are tempted to eat by the 
knowledge that the delicacy set before them has been pre- 
pared by those they love, and that to partake of it will 

give special delight and the dearest reward and thanks. 
very lady 1n the land should study, not merely theo- 
retically but practically, the art of compounding little 
delicacies which may, she knows not how soon, go far to 
save or prolong some dear and valuable life. It is of the 
utmost importance to serve an invalid’s food with taste, 
for even in health we know how often the appearance of 
a dish will tempt the appetite. How necessary, then, ig 


it that the morsel an invalid can take should be delicately 
and daintily served, as it will best be by the hand of 
mother, wife, or daughter. Let these trust such duties 
to no lower love than their own ; or if they must, let it 
be with watchfulness and at least a close superintend- 
ence both of the method of those they employ and the 
result, 

Next week we hope to commence our chapters on 
Kitchen Physic with Gruel. 

(To be continued. ) 


ON THE HEALTHFUL AND ECONOMICAL 
USE OF MEATS. 
By CATHARINE E. BrEEcHeEr. 


NIMAL chemistry has settled the question as to the 
healthfulness of animal food, and not less so that an ex- 
clusively vegetable dict is as healthful as a mixed one. For it 
is proved that animals and vegetables are composed of exactly 
the same elements, and in very similar proportions. ‘The 
chief advantage of a mixed diet is, that it affords the pleasure 
of a greater variety. Moreover, as animal food digests quicker 
than vegetable, in medical treatment it sometimes answers 
better for some specitic cases. 

It is also settled by physiologists that food which gratifies 
the palate is more healthful than that which does not. The 
experiment has been tried on animals of giving them good, 
nourishing food from which all savours have been withdrawn, 
and the result was loss of appetite and flesh. 

All nourishing food is supplied with flavours that stimulate 
the appetite, and these ordinarily are very delicate. The 
distinctive flavour that distinguishes the pear from the 
peach, or one kind of apple from another, is very delicate ; 
and so are the distinctive flavours of the various kinds of 
vegetable and animal food. 

It is also a fact, established by science, that an agreeable 
variety of food tends to healthfulness as well as to enjoyment, 
provided it does not lead to excess. The scientific art of 
covking, to a great degree, consists in various modes of pre- 
serving the natural delicate flavours, and of increasing a 
variety of food by combining and imparting new flavours, and 
yet so as not to destroy those of nature. 

The distinctive excellence of French cooking is its con- 
formity to nature in employing chiefly the delicate flavours, 
increasing the variety of their combinations, and adapting 
them scientifically to each specific case. The distinctive fault 
of English and American cooking is the use of strong flavours 
that overpower the natural one, and which only tend to lessen 
the delicacy and discrimination of the sense of taste. For 
when the use of strong flavours and of condiments is habitual 
the nerves of taste become less sensitive, and continue to de- 
mand. increase of stimulus. 

The most economical forms of cooking are those in which 
cheap meats are rendered as nourishing and agreeable as the 
more expensive, atid also in which cold remnants are trans- 
formed into tasteful and palatable dishes. The soups, the 
hashes, and the stews are the chief articles of this class. 

Among the French the indispensable article of kitchen 
economy is called the pot au feu, which at all times holds its 
place on the range. It consists of a close-covered kettle made 
with a double bottom, so that an empty space intervenes 
between the bottom which is heated by the fire and the one 
on which the food rests. A false bottom of tin, soldered a 
couple of inches above the bottom of any pot or kettle which 
has a tight-fitting cover, would serve the same purpose as the 
pot au feu of the French. 

Into this kettle is thrown all the fibrous trimmings of meats, 
the remnants of cold meats, the cartilages, gristles, and even 
the bones, after they are broken in pieces. These are kept 
gently simmering for five or six hours, so as never to reach a 
quick boil, and so, also, as not to fall below boiling point. 
At the end of that time the liquor is strained, cooled as soon 
as possible, and the fat removed from the top. This is called 
stock, or broth, in English, and bouillon in French. This stock 
sometimes is kept on hand for soups, gravies, and other pur- 
poses. It can be kept in cold weather for three or four days, 
but in warm weather only over one night. 

Sometimes the stock has its flavours imparted while pre- 
paring, and sometimes consists soleiy of the juices of the 
meat, and the flavours and additions are made when it is to 
be used for soups or gravies, 

The most economical use of meat is that which, in France, 
is called pot au few, and in Spanish olla-podrida. These are 
the daily food of the army, of the peasantry, ard of all the 
poorer classes who are able to use meat at all. The economy 
consists in selecting the cheapest pieces of meat, in securing 
all its flavours by close covering while cooking, in imparting 
a portion to the vegetables cooked with it, and adding other 
delicate flavours to the whole. It is served partly as a soup, 
and the meat, surrounded by the vegetables, as a separate 
dish. 

The following is the best recipe for French bouillon, or stock, 
and when it is used as one dish is called pot au few :— 

Frencu Por au Fev.—Put three pounds of fresh meat 
into three quarts of cold water, with two teaspoonfuls of salt. 
When it begins to simmer, add a gill of cold water, and skim 
thoroughly. Then add a medium-sized carrot, sliced, two 
small turnips, one middle-sized leek, one stalk of celery, one 
of parsley, a bay leaf, one onion with two cloves stuck in it, 
and two cloves of garlic. Simmer five hours. Strain the 
broth into a soup-dish, and serve the meat and vegetables on 
a platter. If more water is needed, add that which is boiling. 

SPANISH OLLA-PoDRIDA.—F ry four ounces of salt pork in 
the pot, and when partly done add two pounds of fresh meat 
and a quarter of a pound of ham, with water enough just to 
cover the meat. Skim carefully the first half hour, and then 
add a gill of peas (if dried, soak them an hour first), half a 
head of cabbage, one carrot, one turnip, two lecks, three 
stalks of celery, three stalks of parsley, two stalks of thyme, 
two cloves, two onions sliced, two cloves of garlic, ten pepper- 
corns, and a pinch of powdered mace or nufmeg. Simmer 
steadily for five hours. When the water is too low, add that 
which is boiling. Put the meat on a platter, and the 
vegetables around it. Strain the liquor on to toasted bread in 
a soup-dish. 

Tue CHEAPEsT Disu or Meat-—A.so A GREAT FAVOURITE. 
—Take eight pounds of the cheapest beef, no matter how 
tough, Put it on a trivet or a tin plate, in a close-covered 
pot, with four quarts of water, two large spoonfuls of salt, 
and one large spoonful of sugar. Simmer gently and steadily 
five hours, or till the water is reduced to about three pints. 
Then bake it in an oven, or put coals on the pot cover, and 
continue the simmering till the water is reduced to about half 
a pint, which is to be thickened for the gravy with a little 
potato or corn-starch. ‘The above is varied by adding these 
flavours ina muslin bag, placed in the water at first : T'wo 
leeks, or one onion sliced ; one teaspoonful of dried and 
powdered thyme; half a teaspoonful of summer savory, 


dried and powdered; half a teaspoonful of dried and 
powdered sweet-marjoram, or sage, or rosemary. 
(To be continued. ) 


COOKERY AND DOMESTIC HINTS. 


CREAM TOAST (AMERICAN).—Put a pint of rich, sweet 
cream over the stove in a farina kettle, and while heating 
toast thin slices of stale bread quickly on both sides, taking 
care that they do not scorch. Wet two tablespoonfuls of 
flour in cold milk ; stir it smooth ; add a teaspoonful of salt ; 
and when the cream is scalding hot put in the flour, 
stirring all the time till it thickens; then take the kettle 
from the fire. Have ready a dish of salt and water, hot, and 
dip each piece of the toasted bread into it, but only for a 
moment. Remove quickly to the toast dish, and dip over it 
a liberal supply of thickened cream; and then cut more 
bread and lay into the dish, then more cream, till all is used, 
letting the cream be the last. If you have no cream, boil 
and thicken some sweet milk ; put in a teaspoon even full of 
salt, two tablespoonfuls of butter, and, when done, add one 
or two well beaten eggs—the last thing; stir for a few 
minutes till well united with the boiling milk, and then pour 
over the bread. 

CUSTARD SUBSTITUTE.— Boil one quart of milk, and while 
still on the fire, add four tablespoonfuls of maizina dissolved 
in milk, and stir five minutes; then remove from the fire 
and add one egg, well beaten, still stirring, after which add 
sugar and salt, and flavour with lemon, nutmeg, &c.; to be 
eaten cold. It isa simple, wholesome, and palatable article, 
and if frozen, is a good substitute for ice cream.—Mrs. W. H 
PEASE. 

Fruit CAKE.— Five coffee-cups of flour, two and a half 
teacupfuls of treacle, one and a half cups of butter, one 
coffee-cup of sugar, one half-cup of milk, one teaspoonful of 
soda, one pound of rasins (stoned), two pounds of currants, 
one quarter of a pound of citron, four eggs, one heaping tea- 
spoonful each of cinnamon and cloves, two whole nutmegs. 
Beat the eggs, butter, and sugar together about ten minutes, 
then add all the rest as soon as you please ; it is not necessary 
to beat it any longer than to get it mixed thoroughly. Line 
your pans with thick letter paper, anc grease them well with 
butter ; bake in aslow oven from two to three hours. I have 
kept this cake perfectly good for two years.—L. P. HInn. __ 

Fruit CAKE No. 2.—Two cups of sugar, two cups of butter, 
one cup of golden syrup, four eggs, one enp of milk, six cups 
of flour, one-half pound of rasins, one-half pound of currants 
one-fourth pound of citron, one-half teaspoonful of soda, 
and one spoonful of cream of tartar, add spice to taste— 
Mrs. G. P. 8. 

WHITE CAKH.—Three cups of sugar, one cup of butter, the 
whites of twelve eggs, one cup of sweet milk, one tea- 
spoonful of soda, two teaspoonfuls of cream of tartar, five 
cups of flour. 

CHEAP SPONGE CAKE.—Three eggs beaten four minutes, 
add one and one-half cups of sugar, then beat five minutes, 
one teaspoonful of soda, one-half cup of cold water, and two 
cups of flour. 

DELIcIous CAKE.—Beat the whites of three eggs to a froth, 
add one cup of sugar, four tablespoonfuls of milk, butter the 
size of an egg, one-half teaspoonful of cream of tartar, one- 
fourth teaspoonful of soda, one and one-half cups of flour. 

Liny CAKE.—Two cups of sugar, one cup of butter, one 
cup of milk, one cup of corn-flour, two cups of flour,- the 
whites of five eggs, one-half teaspoonful of cream of tartar, 
one-fourth of soda; beat the starch, milk, soda, and cream of 
tartar together and flavour with rose, or lemon, or anything 
you desire.—M. 


x, We would here remind our ‘readers that we shal! be happy at all times 
to receive really good, well-tried receipts for the household. Notwithstanding 
the many bulky and expensive volumes that have been published ov cookery, 
Jirst-class practical, and especially economical receipts, are comparatively 
rare. 


We regret to hear that Mr. George Augustus Sala was 
seized a few days since as a Prussian spy in Paris, im- 
prisoned, and subjected to severe ill-treatment, from which, 
however, he is now recovering. 


Tue GRAVE oF THE MotTuER oF Burns.—In the parish 
churchyard of Bolton, N.B., lies interred all that is mortal of 
Agnes Brown, the honoured mother of our national poet, 
Robert Burns. Gilbert Burns, the eldest son of the family, 
when factor to Lord Blantyre, resided at Grant’s Braes, his 
aged mother living with him ; and at her death she was in- 
terred in the churchyard. One after another of Gilbert’s 
family followed or preceded their grandmother to the grave, 
till five of the younger generation, all taken away in the 
bloom of life, lay beside her, along with a daughter, the 
younger sister of the poet. To mark the spot Gilbert erected 
a neat headstone, on which are inscribed the names of those 
who lie beneath. In due time his own was added to the rest, 
and the warm-hearted but sagacious elder brother of Burns 
now sleeps quietly with his kindred in the churchyard of 
Bolton, far away from the pleasant murmuring of the Doon, 
with which he was familiar in the days of his youth. The 
buryinug-place of the Burns family is now surrounded by a 
chaste but substantial iron railing. The survivors of Burns 
are not unmindful of the place which Agnes Brown holds in 
the affectionate regard of Scotchmen. But for her the 
“ Cottar’s Saturday Night’’ might never have been written, 


Dress EXTRAORDINARY.—S. Amery, 7, High-street, Clapham, 
London, is now selling a new autumn dress material, 4s. 11d. the 
dress. Also, Roman Cord, a new dress for autumn, 12s. 9d. the 
dress. Patterns free. 


War Maps.-—-One of the best war maps published is that pre- 
sented, through the medium of the grocers, by the manufacturers 
of the Glenfield Starch, to all purchasers of that popular article. 
Grocers may have them by applying direct. 


Laptrs should ,emember Borwick’s Baking Powder received Two 
Gold Medals sor its superiority over all other Baking Powders 
For makir Puddings, Pies, and Tarts. Sold everywhere in 6d. 
and ls, boxes, also 1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d. packets. 


Fancy Dresses.—Z. SIMPSON and Company invite special atten- 
tion to their extensive stock of New Summer Goods, 43d., 63d., 
79d., 8fd., 10Zd., and 123d. per yard. A special lot of Lustrine 
Alpacas in all colours, 6d. per yard, worth 9$d.—Z. SIMPSON and 
Co. are also offering a large parcel of really useful Fancy Silks, 
3s. Gd. the dress of 12 yards. -65 and 66 (late 48, 49, 50, and 53), 
Farringdon-street, F. C. Seif 

wrha he best mode of replying to the dificult question of the 
eevtion che sewing viaghito Will be to iia attention to the 
Sewing Machine Depot of Messrs Smith ane ee 4, Charles-street, 
Sohe-square, where may be seen and worked all the hand and 
ireadle machines by the most noted makers. Smith and Co, sell 
machines at the manufacturers prices, and will exchange any 
machine sold by them within one month without charge for and 
At this dept a lady can inspect the various machines, and select 
the one best suited for her requirements, 


SEPT. 10, 1870.] 


Q 
e enteel Poberty, 


By A Man oF BUSINESS. 


III._WOMEN’S RIGHTS REALISED. 


T isone of the most marked features of the present 
age that the vice of gambling has almost entirely dis- 
appeared in this country in respectable society, both of the 
upper and middle class, and yet it was to the *‘ enchanting 
witchery gotten betwixt idleness and avarice ” in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries that the doctrine of chance, 
from which has been developed the laws of mortality, 
owes in a great measure its origin. It is curious to read 
of the various schemes to which insurance was applied in 
the early stage of its development. Under the disguise 
of insurance nearly every species of gambling was prac- 
tised. ‘The war by King William against France caused 
a brisk speculation in gambling insurances, and upon the 
payment of 30/. down 100/. was to be received provided 
the city and castle of Namur were taken before the last 
day of September, 1694. Large sums were ventured on 
the period of favour to pe enjoyed by the mistress of 
some foreign potentate. The duration of persons be- 
lieved to be on their deathbeds was a common wager, 
and certainly it was not likely to increase the life of a 
person when he saw himself advertised in the public 
papers at 90 per cent. premium ; in fact to such a height 
had this spirit of gambling attained that in the fourteenth 
year of George IU. an Act was passed which is generally 
known as the Act for the Suppression of Gambling As- 
surances. It enacts that ‘‘no insurance shall be made 
on the life of any person, or on any event whatsoever, 
where the person on whose account it shall be made shall 
have no interest in the same, or by any way of gaining or 
wagering, and that every such insurance shall be null and 
void.” It further provided that ‘ where the assured has 
an interest in such life or event no greater sum shall be 
received from the insurer than the amount of the interest of 
the insured in such life or event.” From this period in- 
surance took its legitimate position, and the earliest of 
our most respectable insurance societies were established. 

We must here observe that although originating from 
the doctrine of chance, and based upon the law of proba- 
bilities, yet its application to no individual member or 
subscriber of an insurance society, partakes of the charac- 
ter of a lottery, by which the few obtain the prize and 
the many receive back nothing for their contributions. 
All in this respect are treated alike ; and at the season 
provided for are repaid the sum each may have respec- 
tively subscribed for. We may even go further and say 
that he is the gambler who risks his all upon the con- 
tinuance of life, an event which may or may not take 
place, whilst the man who assures his life is acting upon 
what has now become a general law, calculated with 
mathematical certainty, ‘and although the required 
premium of a policy may be calculated to accumulate at 
a moderate rate of interest over a prolonged life, yet 
whenever that life may cease the Society will, from the 
combination of a large number of persons, be able to 
afford to?the family of the assured party, as {much pecu- 
niary benefit as could have accrued to him had he lived 
to an old age. ; 

We have referred to the statute passed in the four- 
teenth year of George III., by which it was provided that 
no one person could assure the life of another unless he 
had a pecuniary interest in that life. Hence it was held 
that a father could not insure the life of his child unless 
he could show he had an insurable interest in the life, 
and it has been held doubtful whether a wife could insure 
her husband’s life, although Lord Kenyon held a wife to 
have an interest in the life of her husband. _ Still the 
policy was his property, and in the case of his bankrupt- 
ing the policy would become the property of the estate, 
although the wife may have paid the premium out of her 
own income. Again, supposing the husband to have 
assured his life for the sake of his wife and children, and 
was perfectly solvent when so doing, yet in case of in- 
solvency his wife and family lost all interest in the 
policy. This may be considered dry matter for ladies, 
but does it not most intimately concern them, and show 
how little they were considered in the laws affecting 
assurances? If anything ought to be exempt from 
seizure by creditors, it surely should be the life policy 
effected from pure motives of love and affection ; this 
ought not to be forfeited, and wives and families robbed 
of their future inheritance by the commercial misfortunes 
of husbands and fathers. This great blot in the laws of 
this country was long since seen in America, and in 1858 
an Act was passed in New York, in respect to insurances 
on lives for the benefit of married women, to the effect 
that any insurances so made, involving an annual pre- 
mium of not exceeding 60/., should be free from the 
claims of creditors. This Act was amended in 1866, and 
in March, 1870, received an important modification, by 
which the limit of premiums was increased to about 103/. 
per annum. We extract the following from the Act :— 


See, 1. It shall be lawful for any married woman, by her- 
self, and in her name, or in the name of any third person, 
With his assent as her trustee, to cause to be insured for her 
sole use the life of her husband, for any definite period or for 
the term of his natural life ; and in case of her surviving such 
period or term, the sum or net amount of the insurance be- 
Coming due and payable by the terms of the insurance shall 
be payable to her to and for her own use, free from the claims 
of the representatives of the husband or any of his creditors, 
or any party or parties claiming by, through, or under him. 

Seé, 2, In case of the death of the wife before the decease 
of her husband, the amount of the insurance may be made 
payable after death to her children, for their use, and to their 
guardian, if under age. 


It was with a view to introduce this, amongst other 
features, to the English public that the New York Life 
Assurance Company, a most admirable institution, 
founded upon the purely mutual system, and possessing 
assets of over two and a half millions of pounds, esta- 
blished an office in London, and no doubt helped in a 
Measure to popularise this benevolent feature of the 
American system. We are, however, glad to say this 

lot no longer disfigures our laws. 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


Our Legislature, deeply conscious of the inestimable 
blessings secured by respectable life assurance societies, 
fully alive to the effects life assurance would have in 
preventing pauperism, and believing that ‘‘their use- 
fulness can be attested,” in the words of Lord Brougham, 
‘‘ by thousands of happy and independent families rescued 
by these means from the bitterness of poverty and the 
degradation of charity,” has, during the past session, 
passed two measures directly and most beneficially bear- 
ing upon this subject. The first to which we refer is the 
‘Married Women’s Property Bill,” in which are the fol- 
lowing provisions :— 

Sec. 10. A married woman may effect a policy cf insurance 
upon her life or the life of her husband for her separate use, 
and the same and all benefit thereof, if expressed on the face 
of it to be so effected, shall enure accordingly, and the con- 
tract in such policy shall be as valid as if made with an un- 
married woman. 

A policy of insurance effected by any married man on his 
own life, and expressed upon the face of it to be for the benefit 
of his wife or of bis wife and children, or any of them, shall 
enure and be deemed a trust for the benefit of his wife for her 
separate use, and of his children, or any of them, according to 
the interest so expressed, and shall not, so long as any object 
of the trust remains, be subject to the control of the husband 
or to his creditors, or form part of his estate. When the 
sum secured by the policy becomes payable, or at any time 
previously, a trustee thereof may be appointed by the Court 
of Chancery in England or in Ireland, according a3_ the 
policy of insurance was effected in England or in Treland, or 
in England by the judge of the County Court of the district, 
or in Ireland by the chairman of the Civil Bill Court of the 
division of the county, in which the insurance office is 
situated, and the receipt of such trustee shall be a good dis- 
charge to the office. 

Already the ‘‘Emperor” and several other assurance 
societies have issued circulars to their agents calling 
attention to the additional advantages secured to women 
by this Bill, and expressing their willingness to issue 
policies in accordance with the same. In fact this Bill 
will originate a new employment for women, for no doubt 
many of them will take the honourable position of agents, 
and so increase their own income, while at the same time 
they will be doing a good and benevolent work in pro- 
pagating the principles of assurance. at 

We have spoken of the safety of assurance socicties, 
and we have also spoken of their failures--few and far 
between, we are happy to say. Still, the bankruptcy of 
the Albert Assurance Company last year called special 
attention to the subject, and loud cries were heard in 
some quarters for legislative interference, and conse- 
quently the Life Assurance Companies’ Act was 
passed last session, which provides all those safeguards 
that it is possible for a Government to provide to secure 
the safety of any office. At any rate, companies are 
bound to publish and register their balance-sheets, and 
no new company can be started until 20,0007. be deposited 
with the Accountant-General in the Court of Chancery, a 
proceeding intended to check the formation of com- 
panies merely for the benefit of promoters, and all life 
assurance companies are bound to keep their life as- 
surance fund distinct from other funds if they do other 
business, such as fire assurance, &c. 

We can only say that if the provisions of this Act are 
strictly and honestly carried out every person will be able 
to judge whether an oflice be safe or not. And after all 
it must be a personal question, for no Government 
security can be so satisfactory as personal investigation. 


Correspondence. 


[We invite discussion on all subjects of interest to ladies, and it must be 
distinctly understood therefore, that_ by giving insertion to the letters of 


correspondents, we do not necesssarily identify ourselves with the opinions 
of the writers.—Ep. L.O.P.] 


ABSURD CUSTOMS, AND “WHAT WILL MRS. 
GRUNDY SAY?” 
To the Editor of the Lapy’s OWN PareEr. 

Sir,—I know that you hold opinions in favour of giving 
more room and more freedom to women, and as long as they 
keep within proper limits—-which their own womanly instincts 
may be trusted to define—wko has the right to dictate that 
they go so far and no farther, or that this course is right and 
the other wrong, when no moral principle is involved, but 
simply because, forsooth, Mrs. Grundy interferes? Oh! how 
I hate Mrs. Grundy, and I theretore cordially join your 
correspondent of last week in denouncing that meddling old 
lady. Now there is one thing that we (ladies) are told we 
must not do, because it ‘does not look well”—we must not 
be seen outside our houses on foot after dark without a male 
escort. I must candidly say that I rebel against this dictum ; 
it is a custom most inconvenient, most absurd, to shut us up 
and tie us by the leg indoors, when some errand of business or 
charity may have to be attended to a few streets off, which 
we might safely traverse, ensconced in our waterproof cloak 
and goloshes if need be—aye, as safely as in broad daylight 
—and without the infliction of a male ‘‘protector.” Now 
don’t you think, Mr. Editor, a little discussion in your 
columns on this question might be productive of much good, 
by drawing out the views of your readers, and enabling them 
to support each other in carrying on this little reform for 
themselves. 

1 have other reasons for the ‘‘movement” beside those 
which I have named; but before venturing any further I 
will wait to see the effects of my present proposal. In the 
meantime I beg to subscribe myself, 

A Harter or Mrs. Grunpy. 


Mr. E. W. Fratiine, of the Daily News Office, writes, Feb. 20, 
1869: “I had the misfortune to sprain my foot badly last Angust. 
After trying all sorts of remedies for it, without benefit, I was at 
last induced to use your Vegetable Pain Killer, which in a few 
days entirely cured it. I have since constantly kept it in my house 
as a family medicine, and have great confidence 1n it.—To P. 
Davis and Son.” 

BREAKFAST — Epps’s Cocos—GRATEFUL AND CoMFORTING.— 
The very agreeable character of this preparation has rendered it a 
general favourite. The Civil Service Gazette remarks: ‘‘By a 
thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the opera- 
tions of digestion and nutrition, and by a careful application of the 
fine properties of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast-tables with a delicately-flavoured beverage which may 
save us many heavy doctors’ bills.” Made simply with boiling 
water or milk. Sold only in tin-lined packets, labelled—-Jamus 
Epps & Co., Homeopathic Chemists, London, 
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THE QUEEN, accompanied by Princess Louise and attended 
by Lady Churchill, went to Abergeldie on Monday morning 
last week. In the afternoon the Queen, accompanied by 
Princess Beatrice and attended by Miss Cavendish, drove out. 
Prince Arthur went out deerstalking. 

Sir Thomas and Lady Biddulph had the honour of dining 
with Her Majesty. 

The Queen, accompanied by Princess Beatrice, went out on 
the Tuesday morning. In the afternoon the Queen, accom- 
panied by the Prince of Wales and Prince Arthur, drove to 
the Glassalt Shiel. 

Lord Halifax had the honour of dining with Her Majesty. 

The Queen, accompanied by Princess Louise, went out on 
Wednesday morning. In the afternoon the Queen, accom- 
panied by Princess Beatrice, and attended by Lady Churchill, 
drove to Loch Callater. Princess Louise drove out, attended 
by Miss Cavendish and Miss Lascelles, Prince Arthur went 
out deerstalking. 

The Queen went out on Thursday morning with Princess 
Beatrice, attended by Lady Churchill, and Her Majesty drove 
in the afternoon with Princess Louise, attended by the Hon. 
Caroline Cavendish. 

Viscount Halifax had the honour of dining with the Queen 
and the Royal Family. Colonel Maude left the Castle. 
Colonel and the Hon. Mrs. H. Ponsonby arrived. 

The Queen went out on Friday morning with Princess 
Louise, and in the afternoon with Prince Beatrice, attended 
by Lady Churchill. Prince Leopold, attended by Dr. Poore, 
went to Abergeldie to see a cricket match. 

The Earl of Roseberry arrived at Balmoral, ard had the 
honour of dining with the Queen and the Royal Family. The 
Marquis of Stafford also arrived at the Castle. 

On Saturday morning the Queen drove out with Princess 
Beatrice. Her Majesty again drove out in the afternoon, 
attended by Lady Churchill and the Hon. Mrs. H. Ponsonby. 
Prince Arthur went out deerstalking. The Prince and 
Princess of Wales dined with the Queen. The Marquis of 
Stafford, Viscount Halifax, and Lieutenant-General Sir 
Hastings Doyle had also the honour of dining with Her 
Majesty. 

On Sunday the Queen, Princess Louise, Prince Arthur, and 
Princess Beatrice attended Divine Service in the parish church 
at Crathie. Lady Churchill and Colonel Ponsonby were in 
attendance on Her Majesty. ‘The Rev. Dr. Taylor officiated, 


Betws. 


Visit OF THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES TO Dun- 
ROBIN.—The Prince and Princess of Wales are expected to 
repeat their visit to Dunrobin about a week hence, and to 
stay some weeks in the north as the guests of the Duke and 
Duchess of Sutherland. 


THE UPPER TEN THOUSAND. 

Mr. W. F. Cowper-Templer, M.P., and Mrs, Cowper- 
Temple have arrived at Mullaghmore, county Sligo, from 
Broadlands, Hants, for the autumn. 

We have to announce the death of Lady Amelia Cust, 
third daughter of John, first Earl Brownlow, by his second 
wife, Caroline, second daughter of the late Mr. George 
Fludyer. She was born August 6, 1821. 

Last week a deputation of the tenantry on Loudoun and 
Rowallan estates waited upon the Countess of Loudoun, at 
Loudoun Castle, with the addresses of congratulation on this 
her ladyship’s first visit since succeeding to Rowallan and the 
purchase of Loudoun estate. Mr. Hastings having warmly 
thanked the deputation on behalf of the Countess, the party 
was entertained to luncheon. 

Mr. Joseph Feilden, the late Conservative member for 
Blackburn, died on Monday at the age of seventy-nine. Mr. 
Feilden was lord of the manner of Blackburn, which town 
he represented in Parliament from 1865 to 1869, when he was 
unseated on petition. 

The death is announced of Colonel William Marshall at 
Newfield, on the Spey, near Craigeliachie, Morayshire. He 
was born in the parish of Mortlach in 1780, and was accord- 
ingly in bis ninety-first year. The deceased Colonel served 
with the 79th Highlanders in Spain, under Sir John Moore, 
being present at the battle of Corunna, and afterwards went 
through the Peninsular campaign. At Quatre Bras he was 
wounded in the arm, which had to be amputated. He then 
retired on a pension, but again offered himself for service in 
Canada, He finally, after a long and gallant service, left the 
army in i840 with the rank of colonel. 

The Medical Press hears that the general health of Lady 
Mordaunt has lately improved, but that her mental state 1s 
such that it is necessary for her to remain under medical care. 
She is in a first-class and most comfortable private asylum 
near London. , 

The Earl and Countess of Ashburnham and family are 
passing the autumn at Ashburnham House, Sussex. 

The death is recorded on the 30th ult. of Sir Thomas Mont- 
gomery Cuninghame, Bart., of Corshill, county Ayr. The 
Tate baronet was descended from an ancient and honourable 
Scottish family—indeed, second to none for antiquity. He 
was the second son of Sir James by his wife Jessie, second 
daughter of Mr. Thomas Cuming, banker, of Edinburgh, re- 
presentative of the old family of Cuming of Earnside, and 
married in 1832 Charlotte, only child of the late Mr. Hugh 
Hutcheson, of Southfield, county Renfrew, by whom he leaves 
issue three sons and three daughters. He is succeeded by his 
eldest son, William James, born in 1834, and married in 
April, 1869, Elizabeth, youngest daughter of Mr. Edward 
Bouchier Hartopp, of Dalby Hall, Melton Mowbray. 


FOREIGN COURTS. 


The Florence journals speak of a marriage in high life lately 
celebrated in that city. Prince Sigistaund Pallavicini, who, 
in spite of his Italian name, is a wealthy Hungarian nobleman, 
born at Szendio, was united to the young Countess Orsini. The 
bridegroom is only twenty-five years of age, and the bride 
seventeen. 

_ We understand that the Queen of the Belgians is in an 
interesting condition. 


MARRIAGES JN HIGH LIFE, 


The little village of Womersley was all alive 0” Ppbeaey. 
last weck, the day being observed as one of Bae Bidhe 8. 
The cause was the marriage of the Right LOLS aes 
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Rosse to the Hon. Frances Cassandra, only child of the late 
Edward Harvey, fourth Lord Hawke. About half-past eleven 
o’clock the bridal party proceeded from the hall to the 
church, flowers being strewed in their path as they passed 
along. The bride was led to the altar by J. C. D. Charles- 
worth, Esq., but she was given away by Lady Hawke. She 
was attired in a white satin dress trimmed with Brussels lace 
and satin bows. She wore a wreath of orange blossom, and 
tulle veil. The bridesmaids—eight in number—were Miss FE. 
Thompson, the Misses Charlesworth, the Misses Duncombe, 
Miss Hicks, Miss Neilson, and Miss Ward. They were dressed 
in white muslin over primrose, with bonnets of white tulle, 
and primrose flowers. The bridegroom, who entered the 
church a little in advance of the bride, had for his best man 
his brother the Hon. Randall Parsons. The service, which 
was choral, was conducted by the Archbishop of York, as- 
sisted by the vicar, the Rev. R. J. Banks. In the afternoon 
the newly-wedded pair proceeded by train to Windermere, 
where they intend spending their honeymoon. 

A marriage is arranged between Mr. Thornwill, of Dove 
Cliff, Staffordshire, and Miss Annie Gladstone, daughter of 
Mr. Robertson Gladstone, of Court Hey, Lancashire, and niece 
of the Prime Minister. 

A marriage is arranged and will shortly take place between 
Miss Stella Gore Booth, youngest daughter of Sir Robert Gore 
Booth, Bart, M.P., and Mr. Wynne, of Hazlewood. 

A marriage will take place in the course of this month 
between Captain Walter McGrigor, second son of the late Sir 
James McGrigor, Bart., Director-General of the Army Medical 
Department, and Miss Hamilton, eldest daughter of the Rev. 
John Hamilton, Vicar of Lynsted, near Sittingbourne, and 
granddaughter of the late Sir Henry Hawley, Bart.. of Ley- 
bourne Grange, Kent, and niece to the present baronet. 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 


The will of the Right Hon. Stanhope, Baron Hawke, of 
Towton, and of Parkhouse, near Pontefract, Yorxshire, was 
proved at Wakefield under 30,000/. personalty. The will is 
dated September, 1867, wherein the testator is then described 
as the Hon. Stanhope Harvey Hawke. There is a codicil 
made since he succeeded to the title, which bears date April 
25, 1870. His lordship died May 5 following, aged 66, un- 
married, having held the title only since January 8, 1869. 
To his cousin, now Baron Hawke, he has left a legacy of 
10,0007. by the will; and had appointed his (the testator’s) 
brother, the Right Hon. Edward Lord Hawke, residuary 
legatee, who having predeceased the testator, he has by the 
codicil left the residue of his property to his said cousin, the 
present Baron. 

The will of Lord Justice Giffard, P.C., was proved in 
London under 60,000/. personalty, by his brothers, the Rev. 
Jervis T. Giffard and James C. Giffard, and Henry B. Carter, 
the executors. He has left to his clerk, E. Ingpen 1,000. 
free. His law books and the furniture of his chambers he 
directs to be sold. ‘To his wife he leaves an immediate legacy 
of 5002. and the household furniture, together with a life 
interest over his property, which, after her ladyship’s decease, 
is to be divided amongst his brothers Jervis, Carter, and 
James, and the two sons of his brother Henry. To his sisters 
he has left small legacies. The real estate given to his wife 
pe Sir John Carter he leaves after her decease to his brother 
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WOMAN'S PROGRESS, 


T HOME AND ABROAD. 


(We shall be glad to receive from Correspondents, particularly from our 
numerous friends abroad, information of all kinds bearing upon the 
intellectual, social, and material progress of Woman.—Ed. L. 0. P.) 


MepicaL EpvucatioN For Women.—The experiment of 
permitting male and female students to attend medical lec- 
tures and clinical exhibitions together is being tried at the 
University of Zurich. Fourteen ladies are studying at this 
institution, twelve of whom are in the department of medi- 
cine, and two in philosophy. One of these ladies is from 
Boston, two from London, one from Edinburgh, eight from 
Russia, one from Finland, and one from Switzerland. The 
faculties of the German universities naturally look with much 
interest upon this innovation, but, contrary to the dogmatic 
position occupied by the majority of the medical fraternity 
in this city, evince a willingness to be convinced that it is 
practicable to educate the sexes in common, even in the mys- 
teries of medicine. The medical faculty of the University of 
Wurtzburg lately addressed a note to the Academy Senate 
at Zurich, asking what had been the result of the admission 
of female students, especially from attending in common with 
male students those lectures and demonstrations so sensitive 
to the feminine delicacy. The rector of the University of 
Zurich replied, saying: ‘‘ The presence of female students in 
the theoretical and practical courses gives no inducement at 
all to disturbances. The lectures and demonstrations are 
given without regard to the presence of females, and in the 
anatomical exercises and clinical exhibitions the subject is 
treated as thoroughly as if male students alone were present. 
In spite of this, there has never been any breach of good de- 
meanour. As now we have six years of experience behind us, 
the faculty look forward to the solving of the problem in 
question with confidence.” 

Sex Anp WaceEs.—One of the incidental benefits of the 
discussion of ‘‘ Woman’s Rights,” is the attention which it is 
turning to her real wrongs ; and it is satisfactory to note that 
those who are not prepared to endorse all the violent tirades 
against the opposite sex that certain strong-minded ladies 
have of late years so greatly indulged in, yet feel intuitively 
and willingly acknowledge that when a woman does the same 
work as a man, and equally well, she should have the same 
Bon aes, contest for this principle occurred lately in the 

oarc fh Education of St. Louis, and ended victoriously. It 
the high SOSHe only two female principals of public schools of 
the highest grade in the city were receiving salaries of $1,400 
per. Pe oN while the male principals of the same class 
had $2,000. An amendment to equalise the wages of the 
same classes of teachers wag warmly o 1 vari 

dae 1Onetbentls 8S warmly opposed on various 
groun hy i er man objected because there was not 
another city in se Union where female teachers had such 
high wages ; another because “* women could not do the work 
of men,” and men needed a costly preparation, and had to 
stand a more critical examination, before they could be first- 
class principals. But it was argued, on the other side, and 
admitted by the Board, that the ladies in question were pre- 
eminently capable and successful, and that their services were 
intrinsically as valuable as those of the highest-grade male 
principals. When the vote was taken, eleven voted for the 
amendment and eight against it. We congratulate St. Louis 
on setting such an example to the country at large—one 
which we hope will be generally and promptly followed. Let 
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THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


us be just before we are generous, and give to working women 
the inalienable right of fair play. This, we feel sure, will be 
far more welcome to them than would the ridiculous demands 
of some of their ‘‘ advanced” and noisy sisters. 

It is a significant sign of the times that a petition to so 
amend the Constitution of the State of Connecticut as ‘to 
extend suffrage to women on the same terms as men”’ should 
be referred to a Joint Special Committee of the Senate and 
the House of Representatives, and be publicly discussed at 
six different meetings in the Senate Chamber before ‘large, 
intelligent, and deeply interested audiences.” But it is still 
more significant that the Committee should be in favour of 
granting the petition, and should publish a report which dis- 
cusses the subject pro and con, clearly, concisely, and com- 
prehensively. 


Secretary Boutwell, of the United States Senate, is becom- 
ing what is known out there as a ‘Sixteenth Amendment” 
man. He has appointed Miss Abby Baker Librarian of the 
Treasury Department, and transferred all the male clerks in 
the library to other rooms, their places to be filled by females. 


America has just instituted a ‘‘ Saleswomen’s Early Closing 
Association,” the main object of which is to obtain a diminu- 
tion of hours of labour exacted by proprietors of stores from 
their female clerks. In many establishments attendance has 
been required from eight in the morning until nine or ten at 
nigh’ ; and on Saturday evening the shops are sometimes kept 
open till midnight. The movers of the proposed reform desire 
that shops be closed at seven o’clock, excepting on Saturday, 
when it seems expedient to extend the time to ten o’clock. 
These regulations exist in a majority of establishments where 
men are employed. Many employers are perfectly willing to 
institute such a reform, only are desirous that it should be a 
general movement. The interests of employers and employées 
are mutual; and rules which are manifestly too rigid and 
injurious to health should be voluntarily and cordially relaxed 
for the good of all. 


INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF WOMEN, 


This Association having just come strongly before the 
public, from its having issued an address to the belligerent 
nations, pointing out the folly, the barbarity, the wickedness 
of war, and appealing for peace, a sketch of its foundation and 
purport may be as interesting as useful to our readers. It 
was established, we learn, in 1868, and has its head-quarters 
in Geneva. The following circular issued in the autumn of 
last year will explain its general object :— 

‘*The aim is to protest publicly against some of the laws of 
all countries in respect of women; to point out the miseries 
and the abuses which such laws occasion ;_ to labour to get 
them changed ; to claim for women an equal share in all the 
rights which men enjoy in the State and in society. 

‘In working for the amelioration of the condition of women, 
it also aims at seconding all enlightened men who labour to 
secure to nations liberty, instruction, morality, economic well- 
being, and peace, based on fraternal union. 

‘It has wished, at the same time, to form amongst honour- 
able women of all countries, and of every social standing, a 
bond of union and a solidarité of moral interests, which should 
put an end to the systematic isolation in which women have 
remained until now with regard to each other, and to con- 
stitute for them a rallying point, which would enable them to 
group themselves, and to act with unanimity in supporting 
and helping each other. 

‘*To attain this end, it was needful to begin by working 
upon public opinion, and by enlisting its interest in the justice 
of the cause which is being tried before it. 

‘* But, in so important a work as this, and in face of the 
advantages which will result from its success to the whole of 
society, it is not enough to have the approbation of superior 
minds, or the help of women already convinced ; in order to 
realise our programme, it is necessary that thousands of 
adherents should come in and support us in the work which 
we have undertaken for all. 

‘*To those who fear social danger from any change in the 
position of women, we would say, Do not fear ; the daughter, 
the wife, the mother will always wish and know how to re- 
concile any new duties with the old. The more woman is en- 
lightened by education, ennobled by work, and elevated by 
the exercise of responsibility, the more will she shine in the 
higher virtues. It is from ignorance, and from a too great 
moral and material dependence, that forgetfulness of duty 
springs. 

‘‘We implore women to shake off the fatal indifference 
which so often makes them reject as a matter of course, and 
without inquiry, all new and serious ideas. We would re- 
mind them also that those who fight for a just cause ought 
not to let themselves be discouraged by apparent failure or by 
the duration of the struggle, but ought, on the contrary, to 
redouble their efforts. 

‘*The details of every matter in which the Association can 
render service to society will be laid before you as it arises, 
whether it be the establishment of schools for higher educa- 
tion and for professional and industrial training, or concerted 
effort to relieve distress, to protect the young, or to request 
the redress of public wrongs by legislation.’ 

CENTRAL CoMMITTEE.—Mdme. Marie Goegg, President, 25, Rue 
du Mont Blanc, Geneva.  Locul Committees.—England.—Mrs. 
Henrietta Noa, 27, Chilworth-street, Westbourne-terrace, London ; 
Mrs. George Butler, 280, South-hill, Park-road, Liverpool; Corre- 
sponding Member, Mrs. P. A. Taylor, Aubrey House, Notting-hill, 
London. <America.—Mrs. &. C. Stanton, 37, Park-row (Room 20), 
New York; Mrs. C. D. Miller, Geneva, State of New York. 
I'rance —Mdme. ‘Leon Richer, No. 1 bis, Paradis - Poissoniére, 
Parisy Mdme. Guillon, Place St. Jean, Lyons; Mdlle. Fanny 
Dorain, Rue Thénard, Mulhouse. Geimany.—Mdme. Rosalie 
Schonwasser, Dusseldorf ; Mdlle. Tina Titus, Bamberg. Jtaly.— 
Mdme. Veuve Varesi Garavaglia, Via Bergo Nuovo, 29, Milan; 
Mdlle. G, Adelaide Beccari, 18), Strada Garibaldi, Venice ; Mdlle. 
Greca de Benedetti, Rue de la Rocca, No. 16, Turin. Portugal.— 
Mrs. Wood, 31, Rue St. Domingos, Lapa, Lisbon. Switzerland.— 
Mdme. de May de Rued, 255, Boulevard Extérieur, Berne; Mdlle. 
Emma Gerber, Untere Rebgasse, No. 9, Basel. Sweden.—Corre- 
sponding Member, Mdme. Ankarsvard, Stockholm. 


*‘T have one word more to say before I close of the Pain Killer, 
which I consider a most valuable medicine. I have travelled a good 
deal since I have been in Kansas, and never without taking it with 
me. I used it freely in my practice for cholera in 1849 and 1855, 
and with better success than any other medicine.—A. HUNTING, 
M.D., Manhattan, Kansas, April, 1866.—To Perry Davis & Son.’ 


Sewina Macntnes.—There are so many Sewing Machines, each 
of which puts forth some real or alleged claim to the favourable 
consideration of the public, that it is difficult to make a selection. 
Ladies may inspect and work every description of Sewing Machine 
at Smith and Co.’s, 4, Charles-street, Soho-square, who impartially 
recommend the machine best suited to the description of work 
required to be done. Any machine sold by Smith and Co. may 
be exchanged within one month for any other kind without charge 
for use.—S, SmirH and Co., 4, Charles-street, Soho-square. 
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General Detos of the Gileck. 


Re VON DIERGARDT, of Bonn, who recently 

presented 10,000/. to the German Hospital in London, has 
just made an equally munificent contribution to the German 
Hospital at New York. 

PLayine Av ‘f WILLIAM TELL.”—On Saturday a boy named 
Frederick Hodgkinson, was taken to the Royal Free Hospital 
who had been shot in the eye whilst playing with some 
schoolfellows at ‘‘ William Tell.” The boy’s sight has been 
completely destroyed. 

A Memper or Concress MArryina A NrcrRess.—An 
immense sensation has been created in Mississippi by the 
marriage of the Hon. Colonel Morgan, a senator of that State, 
and a white, with a coloured lady, a Miss Carrie Highgate. 
Colonel Morgan served in the Federal army during the war, and 
won his colonelcy by service in the field. He is still a young 
man. The bride is said to very pretty, and is well educated, 
having been a school teacher. 

SINGULAR DEATH FRoM THE BiTE or A Fry.—A 
singular case has happened at Newmarket. A woman named 
Cooper, housekeeper to Mr. W. Boyce, was sitting near a 
table on which were some poisoned papers for the purpose of 
killing flies. A fly was observed to go to one of these papers 
and thence to alight on her nose, which was slightly scratched. 
The wound speedily became inflamed, and in a short time 
her whole system became affected, and in twenty-four hours 
or less the poor woman died. 

MemoriaAL Drinkinc Fountrain.—A handsome granite 
drinking fountain, which has been erected under the auspices 
of the Metropolitan Drinking Fountain and Cattle Trough As- 
sociation in the railings of St. Botolph’s Church, Aldersgate- 
street, was opened a few days ago. The cost of the fountain 
has been defrayed by the daughters of the late Mr. Ward, in 
memory of their father, who was formerly one of the church- 
wardens of St. Botolph. The opening ceremonial was at- 
tended by the Misses Ward, Mr. John Ward, Mr. and Mrs. 
H. Prebble, &c. 


A Lapy Suort sy Her Brotuer.—Another accident, which 
it is feared will prove a fatal one, from the incautious use of 
firearms, has occurred at Ufton, in Berkshire. Miss Case, 
about twenty-two years of age, daughter of Mr. James Case, 
stockbroker, of London, was staying at Ufton Farm, which is 
occupied by her brother. On Wednesday afternoon last week 
a younger brother about fifteen years of age. took up a gun 
and pointed it at his sister. It went off, and the charge 
lodged in Miss Case’s hand and head. She liesin a precarious 
state. 


A Lapy’s Girt.—The Committee of Management of the 
West London Hospital, Hammersmith, have received from 
Mrs. Baker, the wife of the Rev. R. G. Baker, of Fulham 
Vicaroge, a promise of the sum of 1,4002. for building and 
entirely fitting up a. Female Ward in the new Hospital, to be 
called the Baker Ward. Already considerable progress has 
been made in the works of the new building, and the Western 
District may be congratulated on the prospect of an early 
addition to its hospital accommodation, which is now painfully 
overtaxed, 


Frypina oF A Youne Lapy’s Bopy.—The body of Miss 
Gwennap, of Trevervin, St. Buryan, who was drowned with 
two other persons by the upsetting of a pleasure boat in 
Mount’s Bay, was found on Saturday by some fishermen in 
Porthcurnow Bay, west of the Logan Rock. One of the fisher- 
men’s hooks caught something, and, after a little trouble, it 
was brought to the boat’s side with long hair fast to it. Search 
was made, and in a short time the body of Miss Gwennap, 
much mutilated by predatory fishes, was brought to the 
surface, 

Fire AT AN Hote..—Shortly after midnight on Saturday a 
fire broke out at a private hotel kept by Mr. Horrox, at the 
south-west corner of Cecil-street, Strand, overlooking the 
Thames Embankment. Most of the people in the house had 
gone to bed when the fire broke out, and when the alarm was 
given they ran out into the street in their night-dresses, No 
loss of life took place, but the premises were much damaged. 
On the discovery of the fire a large number of little boats put 


‘ out on to the river, and the Northern Embankment was 


crowded with spectators, 

HypropnopiA.—Another death has occurred from hydro- 
phobia, On the 31st of July Charles Jones, a boy four and a- 
half years old, son of Mr. W. Jones, iron merchant, of 
Bootle, was playing in a field behind his father’s house, in 
charge of a nurse, with other children, when a pointer dog, 
belonging to Mr. Bretherton, a neighbour of Mr. Jones, bit 
the deceased severely about the face. He was attended by 
two doctors until the 3lst ult., when he died from hydro- 
phobia. At the inquest a verdict in accordance with the 
above facts wasreturned. The dog was destroyed three days 
after the deceased was bitten. 

Sr. Pauw’s CATHEDRAL.—The following are the preachers 
appointed by the Bishop of London to preach in the cathedral 
on Sunday mornings in the present month : Sept. 11, the Rev. 
Herbert Kynaston, D.D., of Christ Church, Oxford, High 
Master of St. Paul’s School; Sunday, Sept. 18, the Rev. 
Thomas Griffith, M.A., of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
Minister of Ram’s Chapel, Homerton ; Sunday, Sept. 25, the 
Rev. William John Hall, M.A., of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, Rector of St. Clement’s, Eastcheap. The Rev. Henry 
Parry Liddon, D.D., of Christ Church, Oxford, will be the 
canon in residence during the month, and will preach at the 
afternoon services. 
f= SincuLAR CoNFESSION oF MurDER—A young man named 
Richard Pinhay was brought up at Bow-street, on Monday, 
charged on his own confession with murdering a woman whose 
name was unknown. He stated that he was on his way home 
over Westminster-bridge, towards Vestry-road, Camberwell, 
when a woman met him and put her hand into his pocket. He 
took a piece of iron from his pocket and struck her on the 
head. She fell down, and he lifted her over the parapet and 

hrew her into the river. He could not say how she was 
dressed ; she seemed to be about sixteen years of age. There 
was no evidence to confirm or contradict this statement, and 
the prisoner was remanded for inquiries. 

CrystaL Patace Frower Suow.—The first autumnal 
show of the Metropolitan Society—a revival of the Palace 
Autumnal Shows, the Company being liberal contributors to 
the society’s funds—was opened on Tuesday, and continued 
during Wednesday and Thursday, at the oe Palace, and 
was in all respects a success, even as compare with the best 
of the series which was brought to a close two years since. 
The principal feature of the exhibition—one which is alone 
worth a visit to Sydenham during the two days the show, will 
remain open—is a display of dahlias, which in extent, variety, 
ano merit is of unusual excellence. There Were several ex- 
quisite glass vases, with flowers and fruit, for the drawing- 
room or dinner table, Miss A. Hassard, of Norwood, being 
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the successful competitor ; and there were exhibitors also of 
aquaria of rather novel design. 


Turn Late Baroness Wrnpsor.-—In memory of this de- 
Ceased and much respected lady, a very handsome four-light 
Window of stained glass, after designs by Preedy, of London, 
Was completed on Saturday, and placed in thé western gable 
immediately over the principal entrance to the church of St, 
Stephen, at Redditch. The subjects depicted are the four 
acts of charity, and underneath each respective illustration 
are printed the following Scriptural quotations: ‘‘I was an 

Ungered and ye gave me meat ;” ‘‘I was thirsty, and ye gave 
me drink ;” ‘* Naked, and ye clothed me ;” ‘1 was sick, and 
ye visited me.” The window is erected at a cost of nearly 
800/., which amount is raised by public subscriptions. Along 
its base is the following inscription: ‘‘In testimony of re- 
Spect and gratitude this window was erected to the memory 
of Lady Windsor.” 

DererMiINED SurctpE or A Lapy.—A few days ago the 
body of a lady was discovered in the Thames, near Isleworth, 
the circumstances attending it being such as to leave no doubt 
that a determined suicide had been committed. The deceased 
Was stripped to her chemise and stays; her outer garments 

eing found on the bank a short time previously by the ferry- 
man. The body was removed to the Coach and Horses, and 
it was identified by Mr. Bowie, of Twickenham, as that of his 
wife, who, it appears, has for the last few months behaved in a 
rather strange manner. The clothes were found in such a 
Position that there is no doubt the poor woman deliberately 
undressed herself and jumped into the water. 

SHocking DeatH or A LADY AT Brixron.—An inquiry 
has been held at Brixton, touching the death of Mary Ann 
Horne, aged seventy-five years, a lady of independent means, 
residing at No. 2, Belgrave-terrace, Stockwell-road, Brixton. 
About half-past nine in the morning the deceased left home 
for the purpose of taking a walk, and on her return about 
half-past four, she was in the act of going up the area steps, 
when she fell, striking her head with great violence on the 
flag-stones below. She was picked up by one of her female 
Servants, and removed to her sitting-room, when it was 
found that her head was severely cut, and, in consequence, 
Dr. Oliver Duke, her medical attendant, was called in, and 
used every precaution to save life, but, notwithstanding, the 
unfortunate lady became gradually worse, erysipelas inter- 
vened, and she expired. 


A Green Otp Ace.—Centenarians are beginning to pall 
upon the public appetite. The Registrar-General of Ireland 
now records the departure from life of a round dozen in three 
months, and we doubt whether people will ever take the 
trouble of questioning the accuracy of the records. One old 
lady at Armagh is described as having lived to be 110 ; a man 
in the Annacothy district, Limerick, lived to be 112. A 
female centenarian who died at Mallow is described as having 
a husband still living older by two or three years; and of a 
man who died a Broadford, and whose registered age was 107 
years, the Registrar says, ‘‘ He was up to a week before his 
death a hale, robust old man, and of a most temperate manner 
of living, having never indulged in whisky drinking.” He adds 
an etcetera which is a little vague, but intimates that ‘‘ he 
sank into the grave with all his mental faculties entire.” 

Wat We Drinx.—Dr. Stevenson, medical officer of 
health for the parish of St. Pancras, has reported to the Sani- 
tary Committee that he has had submitted to him some 
samples of beverages sold as cider and perry in that parish, as 
well as other parts of the town, which did not contain any of 
‘‘the juice of either the apple or pear.” It was stated to be 
made by putting a bottleful of ‘‘stuff” into a cask, and then 
filling this up with water. The “stuff” put into the water 
is evidently some of those liquids known as ‘‘ compound 
ethers,’ which are now so much used in flavouring cheap 
Sweetmeats, such as pineapple drops, &c. Dr. Stevenson re- 
marks: *‘ [ cannot say what would be the effect of drinking 
these beverages in small quantities, but the stomach must be 
in a very insensitive condition that would bear much of them 
Without nauseau and vomiting. There appears to be no legal 
remedy for the sale of these drinks.” The chairman and 
ether members of the committee expressed their regret that 
no steps could be taken to prevent the sale of the so-called 
cider and perry. 

ALLEGED ASSAULT BY A Lapy.—At the Westminster 
Police-court Mrs. Agnes Elizabeth Hare, of 10, Alfred-street, 
Montpelier-square, Brompton, was charged with assaulting 
William Connell, a cab-driver. The cabman said he drove 
the lady from Soho to her residence, and the servant brought 
Out ls. 6d. He had waited at Soho twenty-three minutes, 
and when offered 1s. 6d. he asked for 6d. more. The lady 
came down the steps, and he gave her a ticket ; she tore it up, 
threw it in his face, and spat in his face; he then went up 
the steps, and put his foot in the door, as the defendant re- 
fused to give her name and address. He said he should not 
go till he got it; and Mrs. Hare then opened the door, 
smashed his hat, cut his face open with a blow, and threw 
him down the steps. The defence was that the cabman had 
asked more than his fare and was insolent, and that Mrs. 
Hare only used the force she was justified in using to expel 
him from her house. Mr. Mansfield held that the defendant 
Was justified in ejecting the complainant, and dismissed the 
Summons, remarking that he did not believe the lady spat in 
the man’s face. 

Licgur Wives.—Although the consumption of light wines 
has trebled in England since the reduction of the rate of duty, 
they have not at present taken the position as beverages of 
daily and general consumption that we may confidently 
anticipate for them in the course of the next few years. 
That there has not been a more rapid increase is due in some 
measure to the high prices of that particular description of 
light wines—viz., those from the districtof the Medoe—which 
More than any other is suited to the taste and requirements 
of this country. Looking at the many millions of gallons of 
claret produced annually in the district around Bordeaux, it 
Must be admitted that past prices have been somewhat 
fictitious. Thus, although the vintage of 1868 was abun- 
dant and similar in quality to those of 1864 and 1865, the 
Prices of that year were higher than were ever before known 
in the Medoc. Fortunately, however, the year 1869 has also 
Produced an abundant and equally fine vintage, and this hag 
Caused a great change ; the prices for most growths having been 

ess than half that of 1868, and the remaining wines of the 

68 vintage in Bordeaux have been sold at prices little in ex- 
Cesss of 1869. Thus, while the ordinary growths of the Medoc 

ave been secured at prices admitting of their being sold as 
Cheaply as the ordinary wines of less favoured districts, the 
Choicest growths of the various chateaux need no longer be 
regarded as luxuries beyond our reach. The reports from 

ordeaux mention considerable purchases having been made 
Ww the tirms of Gilbey, Cruse, Clossman, Schréder, Southard, 
of ustemburg, &c., and we may presume that a large portion 
these are intended for the English market. The fact that 
800d wholesome claret, which was diluted with water, forms a 
°verage equally as cheap as beer, and far more refreshing, 


Can be obtained, through the medium of some agencies as 
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Gilbey’s and other houses, of the grocers in almost every town 
and village, is a great boon, and will no doubt bring about 
what medical men and other authorities so much desire, viz., 
a large consumption in this country of light or natural wines. 
As far as price is concerned, there is no reason why claret 
should not be consumed here as freely as in Paris, the charges 
for duty and conveyance being about the same to London as 
to the French capital. 


TERRIBLE Fire.—A terrible conflagration has, according to 
the New York Tribune, taken place in the vicinity of Ottawa, 
Ontario. The fires that had been raging in the bush for three 
weeks had approached the settlements in the vicinity of the 
city, almost wholly destroying them, and driving the ivhabi- 
tants from their homes, in the majority of cases almost with- 
out clothing. Several lives had been lost, and about 120 
persons were missing. Fires in some spots were about forty 
or fifty miles long by twelve or fifteen wide. In some places 
the flames were quite 100 feet high, and everywhere thirty- 
five feet high, and all seemed one dense sheet of flame. On 
Richmond road, coming into Ottawa, there is scarcely a house, 
fence, or crop for seven miles. Hundreds of people escaped 
during the night by standing in the river up to their necks in 
water. Scores of horses and cattle, driven mad by the heat, 
plunged into the flames. The village of Buckingham is said 
to be wholly destroyed. Twenty other villages and settle- 
ments farther back are reported to be burned to cinders. The 
fire was still gaining ground when the dispatch left. 


ENCOUNTER BETWEEN A LADY AND A BurGuar.—At an 
early hour on Friday morning the house of Mr. R. Thatcher, 
Queen’s-road, Oldham, was entered by a burglar by way of 
one of the front windows, Miss Thatcher, hearing a noise 
about five o’clock, went downstairs, and she found that in 
one of the rooms the drawers had been ransacked, and the 
floor strewn with their contents. She gave an alarm, and, 
entering the drawing-room, she saw a man attempting to get 
out through the windows. Miss Thatcher at once ran towards 
him, pulled him into the room again, and endeavoured to hold 
him until assistance came. The fellow, however, struck her 
about the head and breast so severely that she fell down 
insensible, and she was found in that condition by her 
brother, Mr. James Thatcher, and her sister, both of whom 
had been roused by her calls. The burglar, in the meantime, 
had got out of the house, and was seen by Mr. Thatcher 
running up Queen’s-road. The ruffian, whose face was 
blackened, left behind hima bundle containing clothing, and a 
carpet-bag filled with articles which he had packed up to 
carry off. A gold guard, valued at fifteen guineas, and about 
10s. in money had been taken away, but a valuable diamond 
ring, together with a further sum of money, escaped the eye 
of the thief, who appeared to have visited the kitchen and 
regaled himself upon tarts and a bottle of claret. 


BURNING OF A PASSENGER SHIP AND Loss oF 120 Lives.— 
The South Australian Register of July 20 states that Captain 
Begg, of the ship Murray, reports the burning of a vessel at 
sea. He gives a description of the occurrence, from which it 
appears that on the night of May 26 one of the hands at the 
masthead reported a singular illumination astern, and on 
closer inspection it was seen to be a ship on fire. In the 
excessive darkness of the night it was a most appalling spec- 
tacle. The Murray closed with the burning wreck, having 
previously prepared her boats for lowering. Then a bitter 
cry came from the watery darkness, andthe boat was lowered, 
maintopsail hove back, and a gallant crew pulled away into 
the shade of night towards the sound. There was found a 
waterlogged boat with four men clinging to her, whilst every 
wave rolled completely over them. Subsequently, it was 
known that this boat had been lowered from the burning ship 
and a rush of passengers made to her ; consequently she filled, 
and only four survivors were left to tell their miserable tale. 
The Murray remained close to the burning spectacle until 
daylight, when she stood towards the vessel, which was one 
mass of flame from stem to stern. It was found that the ill- 
fated ship was the Mannin Barabino, an Italian barque bound 
from Genoa to the River Plate, with 150 passengers on board, 
besides the crew. Over 120 were lost by fire and water. 


EXTENSIVE RoBBERY BY A LopGER.—Bessie Rayne Payne, 
a well-dressed woman, of about thirty years of age, was 
charged at the Westminster Police-court with robbing her 
furnished lodgings. Mrs. Martha Pottinger, of 5, Palace- 
street, Buckingham-gate, said a month ago the prisoner came 
and took a room at her house, bringing a gentleman she called 
her uncle. A deposit was asked for, but the uncle advised 
her not to pay one till she knew what class of house she was 
in. Witness had missed several things, and spoke to the 
prisoner, who was very impudent about it. The things were 
missed from an unlocked box and cupboard in the kitchen. 
Six new linen sheets, two pillow-cases, some children’s 
frocks, damask curtains, and other articles had been lost. A 
police-constable was sent for, and the prisoner’s boxes ex- 
amined, and although none of the above-mentioned articles 
were found, two bunches of keys, a book, some old pillow- 
cases, several nic-nacs, some china, and several other small 
and valueless articles were. She had no business in the 
kitchen where the articles were stolen from, but came down 
there and intermeddled with her business when one of her 
daughters was absent. Sergeant Stammers, of the detective 
force, said he took the prisoner into custody, who denied the 
charge entirely. He searched a bath, and found the identified 
articles. The prisoner said she could account for the posses- 
sion of the whole of the articles. The police asked for a 
remand to trace the stolen property. Mr, Ingham remanded 
the case for a week. 


Are INTENDED MARRIAGE GiFts RETURNABLE ?—A_ young 
man of very seedy appearance applied to the magistrate at 
Clerkenwell for advice under the following circumstances : 
He said he had for some time been walking out with a young 
woman, and, his intentions being honourable, he had proposed 
marriage to her, and been accepted. The day had been named 
for the marriage to be consummated, and he had since then 
been preparing a home for his intended bride. In consequence 
he had purchased several articles of furniture, which he had 
left in charge of his intended bride—in fact, he had given 
them to her, and they were now at the house of her mother. 
As soon as he had got these things together the love of his 
fair one got colder; and here he might say that he had no one 
to blame but his future mother-in-law, for, but for her, his 
lady love would have been as true as sterling gold, and the 
match had been broken off. Since then he had applied for 
the return of his goods, but instead of getting them both the 
mother and daughter laughed at him, and told him that he 
was onlv a fool in buying the things at all. As he understood 
that the articles were to be had by another fellow, who was 
going to be married to the daughter, and he knew that to be 
a fact, as the banns had been published, he wished to know 
if he could not have a summons calling on the daughter, or 
the woman that was to have been his mother-in-law, but who, 
thank God, was not, to deliver the goods up to him. To be 
done out of his bride. and then for his goods to be given over 
to another chap, was rather too bad. Mr, Barker (smiling) 


asked the applicant what was the value of the furniture ? 
The applicant, thinking for a second or so, said he was quite 
prepared to say that they were fully of the value of 25s, (A 
laugh.) Mr. Barker, remarking that the goods did not seem 
to be of very much value, said he could not assist the ap- 
plicant, who had better apply to the county court. The ap- 
plicant, who said he should go there at once, hastily left the 
court, 


A Wipow’s Faminy.—A gentleman, passing by a humble 
hovel in Buffalo the other day, heard a child crying lustily a 
short distance away, and, seeing that nobody came to the 
rescue, stepped tv the door and informed an old lady that 
one of her children was crying outside, adding that it had 
probably hurt itself badly. The fond mother looked up from 
her wash-tub and, in a tone of kind explanation, observed : 
‘* My good gracious, man! I’ve got so many children that I 
can’t run when every one of them happens to cry. It’s enough 
for me to know by its noise that the young un’s alive.” It 
was ascertained that the woman had eighteen children, fifteen 
her own and three adopted. She is a widow, and supports all 
but one of them by gardening, washing, and ironing. 


Tue BARMAID SHow.—On Monday last the ‘‘ Grand Bar- 
maid Contest,” of which we spoke last week, opened ; and in 
spite of the very unmistakable appearance put in by Jupiter 
Fluvius, a numerous assemblage gathered in the North Wool- 
wich Gardens to inaugurate the ‘‘ festival.” Prizes to the value 
of 3002. are to be presented to-day (Saturday), it seems, to the 
successful candidates, varying from a purse of twenty 
sovereigns and a gold watch and chain, down to ‘‘a purse of 
two sovereigns,” with ‘‘various other prizes, consisting of 
jewellery, &c.” Among the conditions it is required that 
every ‘‘ young lady” shall be over sixteen years of age ; that she 
shall be dressed in plain but good articles of attire, ‘in which 
a happy blending of colours without prominent display is most 
suitable ;” and it is moreover stipulated that each ‘‘ young 
lady” shall ‘‘ingratiate herself with the public in the most 
affable manner at her command, without undue forwardness 
or frivolity, but still retaining a strict attention to business.” 
No “young lady” is permitted to take part in the contest 
unless she has been in the refreshment business for twelve 
months, and can produce good testimonials of character. Up- 
wards of 700 applications were made, out of which Mr. Holland 
selected fifty. Whence the large number of rejections 
‘¢deponent sayeth not.” Every visitor was provided with a 
voting ticket, which he hands to the lady of his admiration, 
and which counts towards the prize. Each ‘‘ young lady ” 
also receives five per cent. on what she sells at the bar. The 
places were awarded by lot ; and, by a freak of fortune, the 
two most attractive demoiselles happened to come close 
together. 


LADIES AND THE WAR. 


'|\ue Empress of the French, previous to her departure from 
| Paris sent 2,500 pieces of linen to the army. They were 
taken from the palaces of St. Cloud, Compiégne, and Fon- 
tainebleau. 


Three thousand women and children were allowed to leave 
Strasburg some days ago, and thus the horrors of the siege 
would be partially mitigated. 


The Countess of Crawford and Balcarres, assisted by other 
influential ladies of the county of Aberdeen, has got up a local 
subscription for the relief of the sick and wounded in the war. 


The Queen of the Belgians has just sent a third lot of linen 
and other articles to the Association in Brussels for the relief 


of sick and wounded. 


The lavish attentions bestowed by many German ladies on 
the French wounded and other prisoners have called forth a 
remonstrance from many quarters. In an article in the 
Cologne Gazette Fanny Lewald, the well-known writer, joins 
in the rebuke. She attributes their conduct to a childish and 
idle love of novelty, and a delight in showing off their know- 
ledge of foreign languages. It was exhibited, also, in the 
war of 1866, though in a less striking form, and a Prussian 
officer, who was standing at his post while delicate hands and 
smiling faces were presenting glasses of wine to some captive 
Austrians, exclaimed, ‘‘ Don’t forget, ladies, that it is we who 
have procured you this pastime with our blood.” ‘‘ Even,” 
she says, ‘‘though we do not prefess the Old Testament 
maxim, ‘an eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth,’ the 
Christian rule, ‘Bless them that curse you,’ has its limits in 
actual life, and you would not be worthy of the German men 
who are standing in the field for us and our country if you 
could forget but for a moment who are the authors of the 
fearful misfortune brought upon hundreds of thousands of 
Germans, if you could forget what you owe to the memory of 
our fallen heroes, to the anguish of the mourners, to your 
country, to your fellow-women, and to your own dignity. We 
should not forget the man in the prisoner, the wounded, the 
Frenchman ; but we should not, and will not, forget that he 
is at this moment our enemy and the enemy of our country. 
Let him testify on his return that we are merciful and know 
what is becoming, and what we owe to ourselves. Do not let 
us substantiate the caricatures with which, at the expense of 
German women, French vanity and immorality filled the 
soldiers’ knapsacks when they started.” 
ee | f 
© Her Royal Highness the Crown Princess of Prussia has 
proceeded to Homburg, in order to devote her personal and 
particular care and attention to the different temporary 
military hospitals that have been erected in the neighbour- 
hood of Frankfort-on-the-Maine. Her royal highness had a 
long audience on Saturday with the deputy commissary of the 
Royal Society for the Care of the Wounded, and with the 
representative of the central committee of the German United 
Volunteer Society for the Help of the Sick and Wounded. 


‘‘Charpie” is a game at which all ladies should now be 
playing. It is played in this way. Tear pieces of linen into 
fragments about three inches Square, and draw out every - 
thread (separately. It is capital fun, especially adapted for 
the delicate fingers of young ladies, who can arrange parties 
for it at each other’s houses, and the best of all this charpie— 
a kind of lint—is invaluable to the poor wounded soldiers, 
whose sufferings for want of such a thing are often excruciat 
ing and intolerable. ‘The National Society will take charge of 
the charpie. 


THe Princess Arice Av Home.—A correspondent who 
visited the hospital for the wounded at Darmstadt, cH " 
under the special charge of the Princess Alice, writes ¢ th oe 
tainly nothing can be more admirably managed ; and of et 
I have seen as yet it is the brightest, airiest, of stone 
cheerful. The principal building is a per: TO in are 
and glass—an ex-conservatory. It stands in ¢ J 
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dens, with their flower-beds, and shrubberies, and fountains, 
which, as the Princess says, the Frenchmen gallantly tell her 
remind them of the waterworks of Versailles. Through these 
are scattered a number of succursales—wooden pavilions 
where the double rows of beds stand at ample intervals, with 
canvas doors at the ends, to be looped up at will, and with 
openings in the roof, protected from the wet but open to the 
wind. The Princess says the French strongly protest against 
the fresh air, while the Germans, on the contrary, very 
sensibly welcome it as the best of specifics, She ought to be 
mistress of the inward sentiments of the patients, for they all 
seem to take her into their inmost confidence. It was worth 
a journey from England alone to see the faces of the sufferers 
lighten up as they reflected the sisterly smiles on her. As 
she passed along and stopped and spoke to each, the invalid 
laid himself back on his pillow with an expression of absolute 
bien étre, and for the moment seemed to find something more 
than an anodyne for his pain. Her passing along the wards 
applied the most infallible of tests to the cases. If her pre- 
gence did not smoothe the pain wrinkles out of a man’s face, 
or bring something like tranquillity to his drawn mouth, and 
cause a flash of light to his eye, you were quite sure to hear 
he was in an extremely bad way.”’ 


A committee of ladies of the congregation of Surrey Chapel 
has been formed to co-operate with the National Society in 
the collection of articles of clothing, preparation of lint and 
bandages, and the Rev. Newman Hall has announced his 
intention of preaching special sermons in reference to the war 
on Sunday next (morning and evening) at Surrey Chapel, 
Blackfriars-road, when collections will be made on behalf of 


the above society. 


— 


ms, 


An “Englishwoman in Bavaria,” under date of Rosenheim, 
August 30, publishes the following letter: Not having seen 
flannel cholera belts mentioned amid the articles to be sent to 
Germany for the soldiers, I beg you to give me a little space 
that I may request my countrywomen to add these to the 
articles they are so generously sending. These belts are 
simply strips of flannel a foot wide, not hemmed, with four 
pieces of tape sewn on for tying them round the body, the 
average length of the strips being 14 yards. The main 
thing is that these belts should be sent out to the armies as 
goon as possible, as the brave soldiers are already suffering 
from long exposure to cold and wet, and the impossibility of 
procuring dry clothes. When even officers of rank have been 
fourteen days without sleeping in a bed or procuring a change 
of linen, it may well be understood how much the menu rust 
suffer. Appeals for these belts have appeared in, at all 
events, one German newspaper, and German ladies are 
busy making them, but the quantity required is enormous, 
and I think English flannel manufacturers and merchants will 
gladly contribute the coarse material required, either free of 
cost or at reduced prices, and that English women will gladly 
prepare the belts, time being now so precious. It is most 
touching to see and hear how German women of every rank, 
position and occupation, are at work for the soldiers, espe- 
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cially for the sick and wounded, whether German or French. 
An elderly lady, for instance, many years bedridden and very 
ill, sews and knits six hours a-day to supply clothing to the 
wounded brought to the town in which she resides. An 
acquaintance of mine wrote me she had not been to bed for 
ten nights, so incessantly was she occupied in cooking for the 


soldiers passing through the village in which she lives. This 
was before the fighting was carried into France. Poor 


women deny themselves coffee, sugar, &c., that they may 
give packets of these (to them more than luxuries) for the 
wounded. 


Par) @ 

Che Merry Bow 

a cs D Dour. 
Sperone Fv 


A victim of unrequited affection 
concludes as follows : 


‘‘T sat me down and thought pro- 
found ; 
This maxim wise I drew : 
It’s easier far to like a girl 
Than make a girl like you.” 


A fashionable belle was frightened 
almost out of her wits a few morn- 
ings since on discovering, snugly 
ensconced in her chignon, an inno- 
cent little mouse, which had 
crawled into, and made a bed of, 
that feminine adornment while its 
fair owner slept. Moral: Every 
lady should keep a cat in her 
chignon ! 


A man, telling about a wonderful parrot hanging in a cage 
from the window of a house which he had often passed, said, 
‘*Tt cries, ‘Stop thief ! so natural that every time I hear it 
I always stop !”’ 


«¢ And so you have married a Mr. Penny,” said a gentleman, 
to a lady of his acquaintance. ‘‘No—Mr, Pence.” ‘‘ Ah, 
you have done better than I thought !” 


Poultry-keeping ought to answer, for every grain you givea 
fowl it gives a peck. 


A milkman accounted for the weakness of his milk by 
saying that the cows got caught in the rain. 


A month’s imprisonment in gaol was thought by an Irish- 
man a trifling sentence, ‘‘ because, as it was the depth of 
winter, the days were so short.” 


Why should a farmer prefer a well-educated woman for his 
wife ?—Because she is highly cultivated. 


UTTERFLIES, MOTKis, and Foreign 

B BIRDS. <A superior and most useful collection for 
rap-books or screens. Well coloured. Post free, 3s. 7d. 

—Address JOHN JERRARD, 172, Fleet-street, London. 


THICK HAIR PLAITS FOR FORMING THE “COIL” CHIGNON, 33 inches in iengtu and rerFEoTLy sMooTH, 558. each 


PRIZE MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1857. 


H. BOCK-BINKO’S, 


3, CITY GARDENS, LONDON, N. 


ATENT IMPERIAL PAPER BLUE, 
For LAUNDRY and HOUSEHOLD Purposes. 

This Blue needs no recommendation : it will recommend 
itself. Every lady who has used it is charmed with its 
cleanliness, simplicity, and cheapness. 

Sold in Penny Packets, 
And is far Cheaper than any other Blue. 
Samples sent out to the Trade gratis on application, 


INKO’S BAKING POWDER, 
LIEBIG'S PRINCIPLE. 
Penny Packets, and 6d. and 1s. Canisters. 


ATENT IMPERIAL PHQ@NIX 
P POWDER. 

Muslins, or any other Fabrics, being dipped in a solution 

of this Powder, will not take Fire, thereby preventing 


danger to life. 
In Canisters, 6d. and 1s, each, 


ATENT VICTORIA COMPOSITION. 
LACE, MUSLIN, and FINE LINEN DETERGENT, 
The superiority of this composition over any other pre- 
paration for the improvement in appearance of fine articles 
of Lace and Fancy Linen Clothing, &c., will at once mani- 
fest itself where care and taste are displayed by the parties 
using it. 
In Canisters, 6d. each. 
ATENT IMPERIAL BRILLIANT 
FLUID, for Cleaning Window, Looking, Plate and 3 
all other kinds of Glass. 
In Bottles, 6d. and 1s. each. 
ATENT IMPERIAL FURNITURE 
CREAM. 
Sweer Perreme, and superior to other similar preparations. 
In Bottles, 6d. and 1s. each. 


PATEN T IMPERIAL RAT & MOUSE 
EXTERMINATOR. Non-Poisonous. 
In Penny Boxes and Canisters at 1s, each. 


PATENT IMPERIAL BRILLIANT 


PLATE POWDER. 


PRIME NEW 


A Price Current Free. 


TQ LADIES. 


SECOND QUALITY, same length when Plaited, but made of shorter Hair, 25s. 


SINGLE CURLS, trom 2s. 6d. to 21s, 
OLUSTERS OF CURLS, 10s, 6d. to 30s., according to length 


ALL COLOURS MATCHED, AND ANY ORDER SENT BY POST SECURE FROM OBSERVATION. 


STACEY & CO., 


HAIRDRESSERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 


45, CRANBOURN-STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
Established 1847. 


Sugars at Market Prives. 


TAMAR INDIEN, 


A Laxative, Refreshing, and Medicated Fruit Lozenge, for the immediate Relief 


and specific Cure of 


CONSTIPATION AND ITS CONSEQUENCES, 


SUCH AS 


CEREBRAL CONGESTION, HEADACHE, INDIGESTION, BILE, HAXMORRHOIDS, &c. 


Tamar (unlike pills and the usual purgatives ) is agreeable to take, and never produces 
irritation ; for which reason it is invaluable to all persons of weak or nervous temperament, 


SEASON’S TEA. 
Really Good and Truly Cheap are the TEAS and COFFEES supplied by 


PHILLIPS & CO., TEA MERCHANTS, 


7, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY, LONDON, H.C, 
STRONG TO FINE BLACK THA, ls. 8d., 2s., 2s, 4d. VERY FINE RICH BLACK TBA, 2s. 6d 


[Supt. 10, 1870. 


— 


‘‘ This is George the Fourth,” said an exhibitor of wax- 
work, pointing to a slim figure. ‘1 thought he was a very 
stout man,” said the other. ‘‘ Very likely; but if you had 
been without victuals half so long as he has, you’d be twice as 
thin. 


(From Punch.) 


Tue Force or Hasir.—We know a City gentleman who is 
so extremely methodical in business, that when he pays a 
compliment even to his wife, he always will insist on taking a 
receipt. 

AUTUMNAL REFLECTION, 
The reapers now with scythe in hand 
Amid the yellow corn-fields stand : 
What pleasure ’tis to watch each cutter, 
And think of future bread and butter ! 

INTELLIGENT ANIMALS.—Mrs. Malaprop had no idea that 
the monkeys in India were such clever and important crea- 
tures, until she heard Mr. Malaprop read in the paper that 
‘«The natives of Bengal intend to send an influential Babvon 
to England to advocate the cause of the natives,” 

STOPPER FOR A STREET-BOY, 
Remember the grotto ? 
My custom is not to. 
‘*The Talking Machine.” — Woman. 


Births, Marriages, and Deaths, 


[These Announcements are inserted at the uniform rate of 28. 6d. cach. J 


BIRTHS. 

On the 2nd instant, at Romford, the wife of the Rey. E. Fox, of ce 

On the 1st instant, at 1, King’s Arms-villas, Ri vy gay 0 son, stillborn, 
Esq., of a daughter. ? ; ae BSS as, Richmond, the wife of A. King, 

On the 8rd instant, at 24, Montagu-street, Russell-s igi 
Simmons, of a son. een quare, the wife of Mr. H. J. 

On the 2nd instant, at 92, Ladbroke-grove, Notting-hill F ; 
mon, Esq., of a daughter. 2 a S-hil, the wife of J. I. Solo- 

MARRIAGE. 


On the 3rd instant, at Christ Church, Lancaster-gate, by the Rey n 
oe ee pea a, hae Binney, elder son of A. Smith, Bey ies 
ury House, Watford, to Mary, elder daughter of L. Phillips. Esq” of 1) Cro 
land-square, Hyde-park. ; 7 Phillips, Esq., of 11, Cleve- 
DEATHS, 


On the 2nd instant, Mary, the wife of James Zar is 
dgef fifty-three. , y, the wife of James Jarmer, Esq., of Regent-street, 
On the 1st instant, at Windlesham Court, Bagshot, Sir George Phili 
On the 3rd instant, at Point House, Black eat, eve. wi eo sp Lee. 
deed alghty-two, : e, heath, Eve, widow of K. Meye>, Esq. ; 
On the 3rd instant, at Clapham-park-road, John Robins, Esq., aged eighty-one 
oe A Ca eee a, 


HoLtoway’s Pirts.—Falpitation of the heart is frequently not 
only felt but heard, prevents sleep, and begets the tmnt tos al 
of impending suffocation. These pills are particular] y recommen led 
for removing this affection, because they strensthen the Home 
and debilitated, who are much more liable to this malady t] = 
other persons. Holloway’s Pills so improve the dicestion setae 
action of the liver, and give activity to the bowels. that rid li sre 
headache, and nausea depart as the palpitation diminigiey Fa d the 
sufferer at once experiences the most indescribable relief fi ; ne 
anxiety. Holloway’s Pills form the best alterative and aperi ate 
all cases of convalescence from fevers, inflammation, Heuralgise. E 

te hy 


: . . . 1 
all chronic diseases which have impoverished the brain and bio id 
00 


d, 


| MUSICAL GYMNASIUM 


FOR LADIES. 


MADAME BRENNER, 


35, BRUTON-STREET, BOND-STREET, W 
SCHOOLS ATTENDED. 


ee Sy Bests SURET 
CROSSE & BLACKWELL’S 
TABLE JELLIES AND CREAMS, 


IN PINT AND QUART BOTTLES, 


READY FOR IMMEDIATE USE, 
CALVES’ FEET, ORANGE, LEMON, NOYEAU, 
MADIERA, VANILLA, ETC. 


Retail of all Grocers and Italian Warehousemen ; Whole 
sale of the Manufacturers, 


CROSSE & BLACKWELL, 


PURVEYORS TO HER MAJESTY, 
SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, 


CLOCK-MOTION 
GEM SEWING MACHINES, 


+ ) eye 2 
SYMON S’S PATENT, distinguished for 
Senne pee and HEALTHY ACTION: being 

pertect control by lightly, and al i reepti 
brea ae ioe y; most imper ceptibly, 
: THE GEM 
S positively the most SIMPLE M ACHINE in 

v: 2 use. 

makes a Lock-Stitch with beauty and strength, on ue 
Bact oe to eight thickness of Cloth, with the least 
rouble. < 


Price, Complete, on elegant Stand, £5 17s, ; by Hand, £4, 


PHILLIPS & CO. send all Goods CARRIAGE FREE, by their own Vans, within Eight miles of No. §& — 
ing William-street, City ; and send Teas, Coffees, and Spices Carrtace FRee to any Railway Station or Market 
wn in England, if to the value of Forty Shillings or upwards.—Phillips & Co. have no Agents, 


Esras.isuep 1852. 
GEORGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS ROAD, S.E. ; 
la, TABERNACLE WALK, FINSBURY, N., < 
Lonpon. 


a IE 
TAHETH.—Mr. WEBB (many years with 
Mr. Eskell, of 8, Grosvenor-street, Grosvenor-square) 
supplies ARTIFICIAL TEETH which cannot be surpassed 
for use, comfort, appearance, and durability, Pain] 8 
treatment guaranteed throughout, as with all ‘obnes 6 = : 
tions ; and all consultations free, Terms most widdenate, 
N -B.—Any number of Teeth made in two or three hours 
and repairs effected whilst waiting, i 
At Home Daily until Eight, at 27, NEW BOND STREET 
See his Treatise, which is well worthy of perusal, freo for 


In Penny Packets and Canisters 6d. each. 


Peetss BEETLE DESTROYER. 


Tn 3d. Boxes and Canisters 1s. each. 


Be BLACK AND VIOLET 


WRITING INKS 
pas BLACK aND VIOLET 
COPYING INKS, 


PINKO’S PATENT INK POWDER. 
pes LIQUID GLUE AND GUM. 


All these Trade Mark, 
Articles are pro- and none are 
tected by Genuine 

this without. 


i ained from all respectable 
“9 Articles can be obtaine 

ane ier cheriata, &e., in Town and Country, and 
nrougis the Wholesale Houses generally. 


. Coard, 15, Lombard-street, E.C, 


and particnlarly to ladies, especially prior and subsequent to confinement. It is recommended 
by the most eminent physicians of Paris, notably Drs. Betrn and TARDIEU, who prescribe it 
onstantly for the akeve complaints, and with the most marked success. 


PREPARED BY E. GRILLON, PHARMACIEN, 25, RUE DE GRAMMONT, PARIS ; 


And Sold by Messrs. BArcLAy & Sons, Farringdon Street, London. 
Price 2s, 6d. per Box (stamped); by post 2s. 7d. 


NO FATHER! NO MOTHER! 
To tHE GOVERNORS AND SUBSCRIBERS OF THE 


{ee ORPHAN ASYLUM, 
WANSTEAD. 

My Lorps, Lapres, anp GentLEmex,— The favour of your 
yote and interest is earnestly solicited on behalf of 

THOMAS COARD, aged 2 Years, 

Son of John Alfred Coard, who died at Glasgow after a 
short illness, December 12th, 1867, leaving three children, 
aged respectively 6, 44, and 2 years, totally unprovided for. 
The mother died the previous year in child-birth. One 
chiid has since been admitted into the Infant Orphan 


SAUCE 
LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


THE “WORCESTERSHIF K.” 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE.’ 

Its use improve appetite and digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 

To avoid which, see the Names LEA and 
PERRINS, on all Bottles and Labels. 


| ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ 


Asylum, Wanstead, SAUCE. 
The case is strongly recommended by the Proprietor of Agents—Crosse and Blackwell, London, and 
Sold by all Dealersia ces throughout the 


the Lapv’s Own Parser, and also by the uncle, Mr. Philip 


world. 


two stamps. 
LADIES 


The experience of more than 100 years has established 
the character of 


DR, JOHN HOOPER’S FEMALE PILLS 


as a safe, eflicacious, and truly invaluable Medicine 
Beware of deleterious counterfeits, The genuine Pills 
bear the name of Dr. JOHN HOOPER, and may be 
obtained at 
BARCLAY & SONS, Farrinapon-stREET; 
Epwarps; Sancer; Burirr & Crisrr; and Tompson, 
And Retail of all Chemists and Druggists. 


BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS, 


“ Resembling mother’s milk as closely as possible,”_p, 
H. Barker on Right Foods. ‘* The infant Prince thrives 
upon it as a Prince should.”—Social Science Review 
“Tighly nourishing and easily digested.”—Dr, inti 
No Boiling or Straining required, me 

Tins, 1s., 2s., 5s., and 10s, 

h x 1 7 WN 

Prepared by SAVOE aS AA New 

Procurable of all Chemists and Itali. 


Bond-strect, 


an Warchousemen. 


SEPT. 10, 1870.] 


Is 


prepared from RICE, the 
(300,000,000)} of People, and is unequalled for Blanc-Mange, Custards, Puddings, 


Cakes, Soups, &c., and is the most wholesome and easily digestible Food for Children 
and Invalids. 


SO er 


Testimonal from EDWIN LANKESTER, M.D., F.R.S. 


“ Rice-Flour is Corn-Flour, and I regard his preparation of Messrs. COLMAN’S as superior to 


anything of the kind now before the public. ’ 


SHERIDAN MUSPRATT, M.D., Professor at the Liverpool College of Chemistry, writes :-— 
“T can highly recommend it as a palatable and very digestible and nutritious food.” 


Sold by Family Grocers, &c., in 11b., £1b., & 4 1b. Packets. 


J. anv J. COLMAN, LONDON. 


OLMAN’S 


BRITISH: 


Staple Food of more than Three Hundred Millions 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


PATENTED 


PRIZE MEDALS awarded at the London, Paris, and Amsterdam International Exhibitions, for 
“Improvements and general excellence.” 


DIPLOME DE MENTION EXTRAORDINAIRE, Netnersanps INTERNATIONAL Exuinition, 1869, 


and manufa cturers.”—Standard, Sept. 13, 1869. 


performed. .. 
—The Queen, May 14, 1869. 


i8, WIGMORE 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 
PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURERS, 


18 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON. 


TuE principal advantages of their last Patented Pianoforte Improvements are— 


‘ This mechanism secures mstantancous repetition without any adulteration of the sound through the spasmodic inter 
ruption so common to the vibration of the strings. . . . It has received the greatest approbation everywhere of musicians 


; _. . The touch is very sure, light, and elastic, giving the performer eyery facility for producing gradations of tone 

o important an mprovement is of the utmost interest to pianists.”—Musical Times, June 1, 1869. 
“| The Messrs. Brinsmead’s invention is simplicity itself, 
approacaes perfection than any arrangement which has preceded it. . 


by Messrs. Brinsmead’s instruments to sustain that which they happily call ‘singing, 
It is long since we have listened to instruments more rick in tone and general brilliancy than these. 


and there can be little doubt that it more close y 
. . We vere much strue k with the power possessed 
> whilst a plaintive melody is being 


STREET, W. 


MANuFAvTories—1 to 4, CHENIES STREET; 8, LILTLE TORRINGTON STRELT 


AND 3, HERTFORD PLACE, LONDON 


USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH, 


THE QUEEN’S TAUNDRESS USES NGO OTHER. 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES. — WANTED, 

J any quanntity of Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s LEFL-OFF 
CLOTHES. Brocaded Silks, Satins, Point and all kinds 
of Lace, Indian and Fancy Dresses, Uniforms, &c., Xe. 
Ladies or gentlemen waited on at any time or distance, and 
the full value paid in cash, by {addressing Mr or Mrs, 
PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-sq., London, W. 
Parcels from town or country the full value sent by post- 
office order. Diamonds, jewels, gold and silver bought. 


Lstablished 1820. 


LEE OFF CLOTHES.—Mr. and Mrs. 

PHILLIPS beg to inform ladies and gentlemen that 
they are in a position to offer much higher prices for all 
kinds of CLOTHING than any other persons, having re- 
ceived extensive orders from their agents in the colonies 
Allletters and parcels will receive prompt attontion.—Ad- 
dress, 31, Thayer-strect, Manchester-square, London, W. 
Established 1820. Cash only. 


ee  — 
[ZED OFF CLOTHES BOUGHT for 


CASK, in large or small quantities. by Mr. and Mrs. 
PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Manchestev-s4., London, W. 
Established 1820. Terms, cash only. 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES, Silk, Satin, 
Brocade, Velvet, and other Dresses BOUGHT for 
CASH by Mr. and Mrs. PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Man- 
chester-square, W. Ladies and gentlemen waited on at any 
time or distance. Established 1820. Terms, cash only. No 
Connexion with any small shops. 


a 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES, Point Lace, 
FURS—in fact, all articles of value—BOUGHT fer 
CASH by Mr. and Mrs. PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, 
Manchester-square, W. Mrs. P. waits on ladies. Esta- 
blished 1820. Terms Ready Money. 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES, Uniforms, 
Court, Indian, and other Dresses, Guns, Revolvers, 
Furniture, Bed and Table Linen, Antique China, Gold and 
Silver Jewellery, Diamonds, Pearls—in fact, all articles of 
value—BOUGHT by Mr. and Mrs. PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer- 
street, Manchester-square, London, Money orders sent for 


parcels, LEstablishe<t 1820. 
Pe. 33 ee ee 


ig OFF CLOTHES.—Mr. and Mrs. 
PHILULPS do not employ any agents in this country, 
and their only addresses are as follows: St. Mary-street, 
Montreal, Canada; Myers-street, Sandhurst, Victoria, 
Australia; and 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-square, 
London, W., where all letters and parcels must be 
addressed. Established 1820. Terms, ready money only. 
No Connexion with any other House of the same kind. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
W HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 


TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 500 Medical Men 
© be the most effective invention n the curative treatment 
of WERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided ; a soft bandage being worn round 
the body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by 
the MOU-MAIN PAD and PATEN T LEVER, fitting with 
80 much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, any 
May be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be 
had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
Post, on the circumference of the Body two inches be:ow 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer. 
Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London, 


Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 268. 6d., and 31s. 6d. Postage, 1s 
Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 8d. 
An Umbilical Truss, 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s, 10d 
Post-oftice Orders to be made payable to JOHN WHITE 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT 
ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 


THE material of which these are made is 
recommended by the Faculty as being peculiarly 
Slastic and compressible, and the best invention for giving 
eficient and permanent support in all cases of WEAK- 
NE3$ and welling of the LEGS, VARICOSE VEINS, 
SPRALNS, &e. lt is porous, light in texture, and inexpen- 
ds ®, and is drawn on like an ordinary stocking Price, 
. 6d., 7s. Od., 10s,, nd-lés, each. Postage, 6d. 


JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. 


| Machine Cotton, in Boxes (6 Cord, 


OZOKERIT (PATENTED). 
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J & P. COATS, 
Sewing, Tatting, & Crochet Cotton Manutacturers, 
PAISLEY. 


Holders of Prize Medals awarded at the London and Paris Exhibitions for 
Excellence of Quality. 


Messrs. J. & P. COATS confidently recommend their 200 yds. 
all Nos.), and their 400 yas. 


Cotton in the Market, and 
Lock or Chain Stitch. 


Machine Reels, as being unequalled by any 
suitable for every kind of Shuttle or Spool Machine, 


Patent Glace Threads, manufactured expressly for Sewing Machine Work, 
may also be had by those who prefer them. 


Tatting or Crochet Cotton, of a Superior Quality, in Hank or in Reels. 


AGENTS: 
Witiiam Gitmour, 80, Wood-street, | WALTER Gow, 20, Spring-gardens, 
Manchester. 


Cheapside. 
J. F. Hurron & Co., The Temple, 
Dale-street, Liverpool. | 


Ernest GoupcHaux, 60, Boulevard de 
Sebastopol, Paris. 


ASK YOUR GROCER OR CHEMIST FOR 


GEYELIN’S TAPIOCA BEEF BOUILLON, 


A most delicious and nutritious Beef and Tapioca Soup, in a dry granular form, for 2a. a pint (in a few minutes). 
Sold in Canisters containing 5 portions, 1s. ; 12 do., 2s. 3d.; 25 do., 4s. 6d. ; 50 do., 8s, 6d. 5 
100 do., 16s. Each portion will make a Pint of Soup. 
No Housekeeper should be without it. 


INTERNATIONAL MUSTARD, in 3b, 1s, 0d., and 1b, jars 1s. 6d 
GRANULATED TAPIOCA, 


For Puddings, Custards, and thickening Broths, &c. Tobe had of all Wholesale and Retail Grocers, Chemists, &e. 


Sole Manufacturers—GHYELIN & CO., Wine and Foreign Produce Merchants, Belgrave House, Argyle-square, 
King’s-cross. London W C 


OF ENGLAND. 


TOP THE LAD ES 


A NEW VOLUME OF 


“THE LADY'S OWN PAPER” 


WAS COMMENCED ON JULY 2p), 


And contains a NOVEL of thrilling domestic interest, besides shorter Stories by the best Writers. 
Its FASHION and WORK-TABLE Illustrations and COLOURED SUPPLEMENTS are unrivalled for 
beauty and accuracy; while its ‘‘ LonpoN AND Paris Fasurons” Avticles are written by Ladies 
holding the highest positions and having command of exclusive sources of information; thus making 
it the most trustworthy Guide to the Fashions in Dress and Fancy Work, and the recognized Organ 
of the Upper and Middle Classes. ; 

In the PortTRAIT GALLERY a life-like Series of PORTRAITS are now appearing, embracing the 
Courts oF Eurorg, and including not only the MtMBrrs oF THE RoyaL Famicies, but the Principal 
Ladies af the Courts and Leaders of Fashion. The following Portraits, amongst others, have recently 
appeared :— 


| H.R.H. PRINCESS LOUISE. 
PRINCESS MATHILDE. 
DUCHESS OF SUTHERLAND: 
| U.S.H. PRINCE TECK. 

TLR.H. PRINCESS TECK, 
CROWN PRINCESS OF PRUSSIA, 
KING OF PRUSSIA. 


H.R.H. PRINCE CHRISTIAN. 
H.R.H. PRINCESS CHRISTIAN. 
H.R.H. THE,DUKE OF EDINBURGH 
EMPRESS KUGENIE, 

ea TET 

tN E ON. C. GREY. 

KING OF THE BELGIANS. H.R.H. PRINCESS LOUIS OF 
H,R.H.THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE. HESSE. 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, PRICE THREEPENCH. 


To be obtained of every Bookseller in the Kingdem, and at the Railway} Bookstalls, or direct 
from the Publishers, E. MartboroveH & Co., Ave Maria Lune, 


ADVERTISEMENT OFF'CE: 97, FLEET STREET, E.C, 


EARL OF DERBY. 

BENJAMIN DISRAELL. 

QUEEN VICTORIA. 

H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
H.R.H. PRINCE ARTHUR. 


CEMENT for BROKEN ARTICLES, &e. 
JOULKES’ CEMENT will unite any 


Material, from Glass and Leather to Wood and Iron, 
and the articles joined bear washing in boiling water. It 
combines transparency with unequalled strength and 
freedom from unpleasant odour, admits of great neatnes:, 
and is of easy application. A few of the uses to which i» 
may be applied: The repair of every description of House- 
hold Glasses and Earthenware, Glass Shades, Chimney 
Ornaments, pieces of Veneer, the Binding of Books 
Chippings of Furniture, Picture Frames, Mounting Prints, 
Marble and Alabaster Goods, Fossils, Ornaments in Ivory 
and Bone, Vases and Pendants. Costly wares, Ancient and 
Modern, that cannot be replaced, may, with this cement, 
be renewed, however much broken. 


Sold in bottles, at 1s. Sold by all respectable Chemists 
and Patent Medicine Vendors, and prepared only by the 
Sole Inventor and Maker, 


W. J. FOULKES, Operative Chemist, Birkenhoad 


PURE AERATED WATERS. 


Ellis’s Ruthin Sod2 
Water, ; 
Ellis's Ruthin Potass 
Water. 
Ellis’s Ruthin Seltzer 
7\__Water. 
-” Ellis’s RuthinLemon- 
<a 206g 
Ellis’s Lithia Water. 
Eillis’s Lithia and 
Potass Water 
FOR GOUT —the last-named is a splendid remedy 
EVERY CORK IS BRANDED “R. ELLIS and 
SON, RUTHIN,” and every label bears their trade 
mark, without which none is genuine. Sold by 


Chemists, Hotel Keepers, Confectioners, and whole- 
sale only from R, Exuts and Son, Ruthin, North 


Wales. 


London Agents: W. BEST & SONS, HENRIETTA~ 
STREET, CAVENDISH-SQUARE. 


—E 


Eee GOVERNESSES’ INSTITUTION, 
34, SOHO-SQUARE, LONDON. 

Miss WAGHORN invites attention to her REGISTER 
of English and Foreign Governesses, Teachers, Com- 
panions, Tutors, #nd Professors. School property ranss 
ferred, and Pupils ntroduced n England, France, and 
Germany. 


REAL SEA BATH in your own Room, 
by dissolving TIDMAN’S SEA SALT in ordinary 
water. Five ounces should be used to each gallon. By 
taking a daily bath prepared with this Salt you enjoy the 
luxury and the benefits ofa course of sea-bathing, minus 
the inconvenience of absence from home, and are adopting 
the surest means of giving tone to your constitution. Sold 
in Bags and Boxes by all Chemists and Druggists. Beware 
of imitations. 


TUDMAN’S SEA SALT invigorates the 

system, fortifies the constitution, braces the nerves, 
and prevents cold, A daily bath prepared with this Salt 
is the surest way of eradicating rheumatism, neuralgia, 
sciatica, lumbago, gout, glandular swellings, weakness of 
the joints, &c. Sold in Bags and Boxes by Chemists, 
Druggists, &c. Beware of imitations. : 


KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS, 


Why use KAYE’S WORSDELL'S PILLS? 


1, Because they are the best Family Medicine. 

9, Because they are safe and certain in action for both 
SCXCS. 

3. Because they are the 
medicine yet invented. 

4, Because they are equally efficacious in curing and pre. 
venting disease. 

Sold by all Chemists and other Dealers in Patent] 
cines, at 1s. 14d., 28. 9d., and 4s. Gd. per box 


LOOK TO YOUR TEETH 
i R. FRANCOIS (late Jeans), Surgeon- 


Dentist, continues to SUPPLY his célebrated 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH, on yuleanised base, at 5s. a tooth 
and £2 10s, aset. These teeth are more natural, comfort- 
able, and durable than any yet produced, and are self- 
adhesive.—42, Judd-street, near King’s-cross and Euston 
square.—Consultation Free. 


cheapest and most effective 


OSS of HAIR, &c.—Patronised by 

Jd the Royal Family, Nobility, and F ‘aculty. — Mrs. 
TERRY, of 304, Regent-street, London, may be con- 
sulted in all cases of premature baldness, loss of hair from 
illness, grey hairs, &c., as well as for defects in the skin and 
complexion. 

Her INFALLIBLE PREPARATION for the Removal 
of Superfluous Hair, post free, 4s. 

Her DEPILATORY LOTION for permanently eee 
cating the Roots of Superfluous Hairs, 2is. per boys Pa 


carriage paid. 
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—LEGANT COSTUMES, 


unequalled for style, extent, or cheapness. 
WASHING COSTUMES in 


Muslin, Cambric, or Piques, 
4s. 11d. to 12s. 9d. 
SERGES, ALPACAS. POP- 


LINETTS, REPS, MOHAIRS, 

and CHALLIES, 10s. $d. to 21s. 
RICH SILK, LYONS VEL- 

VET, VELVETEEN SATIN, or 

JAPANESE SILK, 21s. to 

31. 10s. 

EENRY GLAVE, 
534 to 537, New Oxford-street, W.C. 


NEW AUTUMN DRESSES. 
in Serges, Linscys, Reps, Plaids, 
Merinos, Poplinetts, Camlctts, 
&c.,and every new Texture out 
for the Season, at our well-known 
low prices. 

Thousands of good useful Plain 
or Fancy DRESSES, at 4s. 9d., 
5s. 9d., and 6s. 9d. the Dress of 
12 yards. 

Richer Qualities, 7s. 9d. to 
12s. 9d.; worth from lis. to 20s. 

For Travelling or Seaside wear 
we have many particularly suit- 
able. 

We shall also CLEAR OUT the 
whole of our ODD LENGTHS 
and REMNANTS, accumulated 
during the Season, the prices of 
which will be reduced in many 
instances one-half, 


Patterns post free. 


HENRY GLAVE, 
534 to 537, New Oxford-street, W.C. 


OURNING DEPARTMENT. 


Ladies in mourning, or those 
who .wear black, we would 
invite their attention to our 
large and unusually cheap Stock 
of every kind. 

Useful Black or Half Mourn- 
ing DRESSES, 4s. 11d. to 6s. 11d. 
each of 12 yards. 

Fine BLACK BARATHEA, 
63d. a yard. 

Good Demi ALPACAS, 43d. 


a yard. 

Stout PARIS CORDS, 93d. 
a yard. 

CRAPE CLOTAS, 9id., 
1s. 0}d., and 1s, 44d. a yard. 

CRAPE FIGURES, 8jd. a 


yard. 

Goed BLACK SILKS, Is, 114d., 
2s. 43d., 28. 6}d., and 2s. 1lid. a 
yard. 


Patterns post free. 


WENRY GLAVE, 
Crear Mourning Wanenovse. 
534 to 537, New Oxford-street, W.C. 


50,000 ready to be ADVANCED by 
the TEMPERANCE PERMANENT LAND and 
BUILDING SOCIETY, on FREEHOLD or LEASE- 
HOLD PROPERTY, for any period of years not exceed- 
ing 15, the mortgage being redeemable by equal Monthly 
nstalments. Interest (in addition to a small premium) 
6 per cent. on the balance each year. Apply to 


HENRY J. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
Offices 4, Ludgate-hill, London, E.C 
Norge.—More han One Million and a Quarter Pounds 
sterling have been advanced upon house pro perty alone 


UBIT’S ELIXIR OF STRENGTH .— 

A Cure for INDIGESTION, WIND, SPASMS, 
HMEADACHE, BILIOUS LIVER COMPLAINTS: re- 
moving all Eruptions, Pimples, Freckles, and restoring to 
the pale countenance a beautiful, clear, healthy, and 
blooming appearance.—Sold in cases at 11s., 4s. 6d , 2s, 9d., 
and small size 1s. 14d. each, by Barclay, Farringdon-street ; 
Butler, 4, Cheapside; Sanger, 150, Oxford-street ; Edwards, 
38, Old Change ; andallChemists. Any sizesent free safely 
by post on receipt of stamps by Dr, CUBIT, 6, Cunisp- 
Street, Portar, Lonpoy, E. 


OOKERY for LADIES — aye, and 
Gentlemen too. — The POCKET KITCHENER. — 
This marvellous personal Cuisine can be conveniently car- 
tied in a Gentleman’s pocket or a Lady’s reticule; yet for 
numerous services it is as efficient as a kitchen fire. No 
fuel required. The possessor can obtain, early or late, in 
edroom or elsewhere, boiling water in five minutes—n- 
‘annoyance, no trouble—alro prepare Tea, Coffee, Cocoa, o1 
‘Chocolate. 


In the Pocket Kitchener you can poach or boil eggs, 
‘vegetables, &c., &c.; stew or fry kidney, frog, steak, 
*sausage, chop, bacon, eggs, fish, &c. The Little Cuisine is 
available in the open fields, in railway carriage, on tour. 
‘excursion, or picnic; in sanctum, office, chamber study, 
boudoir, or mountain-top ; anywhere and instantly. Din- 
‘ner prepared at the cost of about three farthings. Price 
“4s. 9d., 68. 9d.; duplex, 7s. 9d.; of the Patenteec, T. G. 
POTTER, the Stella Lamp Depét, 11, Oxford-street, 
-London. Sent anywhere on receipt of three stamps extra, 


R. PARIS’S NERVOUS RESTORA- 
TIVE LOZENGES, for imparting tone and vigouros 

the nerves, a most successful remedy for the attainment 
of local and constitutional strength, and for the cure of 
nervousness, nervous debility, relaxation, and exhaustion 
of the Principal functions of life, effecting remarkable 
cures inafew weeks, Pleasant to the taste, free from smell, 
ae susranteed to contain nothing injurious. Sold by the 
gent, Mr. §, Curaver, 63, Oxford-street, London, in 


phe at ls., or by post free for 12s,; or four boxes in one 
for 33s. or post free for 35s, 


PRAMPTon’s PILL OF HEALTH. 


This excellent Family Medicine is the most effective 
remedy for indigestion, bilious i i i 
! and liver complaints, sick 
headache, loss of appetite, drowsi iddi 
é ] ness, giddiness, spasms, 
and all disorders of the stomach and bowels; and wh 
aperient is required, nothing can be better ada ted irs 

PERSONS OF A FULL HABIT, who ae ubject to 
headache, giddiness, drowsiness, and singing in the ears 
arising from too great a flow of blood to ‘the head, should 
never be without them, as many dangerous symptoms will 
be entirely carried off by their use, 

For FEMALES, these Pills are truly excellent, removing 
all obstructiens, the distressing headache 80 Very prevalent 
arr oe depression of spirits, dulness of sight, nev- 
fps affections, blotches, pimples. and sallowness of the 
alin, “aiid give a healthy, juvenile bloom to the com- 
“plekion. nd 28, 
P" Sold by all Medicine en te ae iid. a tes Sa. 
per box, or obtained through any Chemist. 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


“THE ROYAL ANCHOR” LOCK-STITCH 
HAND -SEWING MACHINE. 


=< SDE LSE > - -— 
The most useful and perfect Hand Lock-Stitch Sewing Machine, the Proprictor’s original aim 
beirg to produce, without regard to cost, the best combination of excellence which experience, 


anc mechanical skill could devise. The result hag b highly suceessf ERC 
ANCHOR” being the delight of every Purchaser. eres aU Ae 


ee 
Price £5 complete, with all Extras, 


THOMAS BRADFORD & CO.,, 


63, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
CATHEDRAL STEPS, MANCHESTER; anp DAWSON STREET, DUBLIN. 
General Catalogue of Washing Machinery and Laundry Fittings free by post. 


POLLACK, SCHMIDT, & COMPANY 


Beg to announce that they have added to their numerous Establishments, on both sides the Atlantic, 
another DEPOT of their celebrated 


vlan SS ADEN CEE UiGeie” 
2 nO teal OEP Ne lee ouleRs hsb lie EW 


And invite an early inspection of this sole really SILENT LOCK-STITCH FAMILY SEWING 
MACHINE in the market, provided with a New 


HOOK AND NEEDLE-GUARD, 


Which prevents breakage of thread and needle, and hook and bobbin from being scratched. This 
new Invention, which is patented in all European countries and the United States of America, is of 
para OU importance, and renders it superior to all other Sewing Machines on the Rotating Hook 
principle. 
“GERMANIA” PATENT LOCK-STITCH HAND SEWING MACHINE. 
GREATLY IMPROVED SHUTTLE MACHINES, FOR WORKSHOPS. 
PRICES FROM £5 UPWARDS. 
TEN SeTeReUsCoTsOENGS oe G RIA TLS. 


Prospectuses and Samples sent free by post. 


ea 


FOR CHILDREN’S DIET. 


& PO | To obtain extra profit by the sale, 
aes “Soi. CHEAP QUALITIES, BEARING 


A FALSE NAME, 


TRADE LER Are sometimes unscrupulously 
substituted instead of 


PATENT BROWN AND POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
CORN: FLOUR. 38% 1m ay ton Meee 


CHAPMAN’S 


PATENT 


Entire Wheat Flour 


Highly recommended by the faculty as the most nutritious and easily 
digested food for infants, children, and invalids. Its richness in phosphates 
makes it invaluable during teething; it is a singularly digestive and nourishing 
food for children, and is an excellent diet for invalids, being retained in the 
stomach when Arrowroot, Corn-flour, and similar articles are rejected. 


ee From the © Lancet,” 2nd April, 1870. 
We hope it will take the place of the purely starchy compounds now in use, both in the case of children and 


adults. 
From Professor ATIFIELD, F.C.S., Professor of Practical Chemistry to the Pharmaceutical 
Tee _ Society of Great Britain, Gc. 
ts richness in gluten or flesh-forming material, and earthy phosphates, or bone and teeth-forming substance, 


show it to be a very valuable food, especiall i i 
: pecially for children. It is incomparably superior to Arrowroot, Corn-flour, 
and other forms of starch, which contribute but little to the formation of bone or ines : : 


Retail of Family Grocers and Drupgi i 
ggists, &c., in 3d., 6d., & rs. packets, & 3s. Tins. 
Wholesale 3 the’ Sole Proprictives e aks 


Orlando Jones & Co., 


Inventors and Patentees of 


Rice Starch. 


“READINGS 


LONDON, 


aces FOR THE REMOVAL oFINVALIDg > . . 
SaaS see," Invalid CotCarriages. 


The Greatest Ease and Comfort ever introduced 
for Removing Invalids, being fitted up with the 
Patent Noiseiess WHEELS, and the New 
TubularAir-Beds, may be engaged, on Modszrate 
Terms, for any journey. 


H. & J. READING, 


COACH-BUILDERS, 


14, RIDING-HOUSE-ST., LANGHAM PL. 

Also a good assortment of New and Second-hand 
Broughams and other Carriages fet Saie or 
Hire. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE SONIPANY, 
76-77, CHEAPSIDE, E.G. 


English and European 


I[Sepr. 10, 1870. 


PRENOH MERINOS.—Finest Quality 
and Double Width at 2s. per Yard, in every fashion- 
able Colour and Black. It may be important for ladies 
to know “That this is the last time of asking.” All 
weavers in France are seldiers—manufacturing goods there 
is an affair of the past. Merino is made in no other 
country, and the price may be doubled during the coming 
winter. Help yourselves, ladies, while you may! Patterns 
sent. 


HARVEY and CO., 
LAMBETH HOUSE, Westminster Bridge, S.E. 


WDE VELVETEENS , soft and silk-like, 


at 2s, per yard. Seld usually at 3s.6d. Patterns sent. 
HARVEY and CO., 


LAMBETH HOUSK, Westminster Bridge, S.E. 


(eee and CURTAINS.—An abun- 
dant Stock of all Textile Articles for household use, 
each with a warranty for goodness and durability. Table 
Linen, Sheeting, Quilts, Chiutz, Dimity, ahd Reps. 
Blankets, the German make, of beautiful soft white wool; 
Flannels, 'able-covers, &c. This stock, when carefully 
compared in quality and prices, will be found unequalled. 
Ladies who are experienced in buying are respectfully 


solicited. 
HARVEY and CO., 
LAMBETH HOUSE, Westminster Bridge, S.E. 


i ICH SILKS, in Dresses, at 25s. 6d., 

31s. 6d., 40s., and 45s. Black Gros Grains, Glacés, and 
Cords, made of bright Italian Silk, with a warranty for 
wear, wide width, at 3s. 64d. peryard. Japanese Silks, 
richest in quality of Silk, and really wears well, at 2s. 64d. 
the yard. Also Richest Black Moirés, yard wide, at 10s. 9d. 
per yard. Patterns sent. 


HARVEY and C@O., 
LAMBETH HOUSE, Westminster Bridge S.E, 


YHE CHRISTIAN SOLDIER. Sacred 
Song. Words by K. Henry Wuirte. Music by Brinury 
Ricnarvs. Free by post for18stamps. London, published 
only ‘by Roserr Coexs and Co., New Burlington-street. 
Order of all Musiésellers. 


J A MARSEILLAISE, for the Piano- 
forte. By Geo, F. West (the favourite arrangement). 
4s.; free by post 24 stamps, 


\ R. HATTON’S NEW SONGS. 

i Each, Free by Post, at Half-price, _ 
No. 1. ‘*O, Thou who makest Wars to Cease.” 
No. 2! “1f a Man does his Duty he needn’t Despair.” 
No. 3. ‘*The Cause of England’s Greatness,” 


HE SNOW LIES WHITE. — New 

Song by Miss M. Liypsay (Mrs. J. W. Buss), composer 

of the popular songs, “ Alice,” ‘‘ Far Away,” ‘ Resigna- 

tion.” ‘* Tired,” ‘‘ Rest,” ‘‘ Home they Brought her Warrior 

Doad,” ‘* Peace, be Still,” &c., &c. 3s. each, all at Half. 
price post free. 


\ ILITARY MUSIC for the PLANO- 
FORTE :— 

La Vivandiére—Morceau Militaire. B. Ricuarps, 3s, 

The Review—Fantasia on popular airs. M. Paxton. 4s, 

The French March—Partant pour la Syric. A. Lepvc. 3s 

The Royal Prussian March. S. Guover. 3s. 

The Marseillaise. Gro. F. West. 4s. 

The Soldier’s Farewell—Fantasia on popular airs. J. 

Privuam. 4s. 

The Zouave’s Retreat March. S. Guover. 3s. 

The Soldier’s Tear. F. V. Kornarzgi. 3s. 

The New Prussian March. Orsren. 3s. 

Allat half price, free by post. London, published only 
by Ronerr Cocks & Co., New Burlington-street. Order of 
all Musicsellers. 
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BATTLES! BATTLES!! BATTLES!!! 


THIS DAY PUBLISHED, PRICE 2s., 
ACCOUNT OF THE GREAT EUROPEAN BATTLES 
From 1700 to 1866, Fought by Frederic the Great, Marl- 
borough, Napoleon Bonaparte, Nelson, Wellington, &c., 
&c., to which is added Map of present Seat of ,War, with 
Description of Fortified Towns in Franco, from the Rhine 
to Paris. 

London: Srurkin, Marsuatt, & Co., and Auten & Co., 
67, Upper Thames Street. 


Looe FOR HOUSEHOLDERS, 
15 per cent saved. The JOINT STOCK COAL COM- 
PANY, LIMITED, supply truckloads of Coal DIRECT 
FROM THE COLLIERIES, at Wholesale Prices, to 
families at any railway station. By Ordering their Coals 
in this way the purchaser secures not only the prorrr of 
the Merchant, but also obtains the overweiGHuT, averaging 
1 cwt. to the ton, and is certain to have the Coal Ordered. 
—Prices sent on application at the Chief Office, 115 
Chancery-lane, or at any of the Offices or Depdts in Lon- 
don, Brighton, Dublin, Colchester, or Bury St. Edmunds. 
F. A. NEW, Managing Director. 


PEAUTIFUL TATTING, made by Poor 

Gentlewomen, Four Yards for 18 Stamps. Patterns. 
sent. Also POINT LACE, EMBROIDERY, GUIPURN 
DART, IRISH CROCHET, &c. Orders earnestly solicited 
—Address Mrs. Green, 8, Park-place West, Gtoucester- 


gate, N.W. 


LADIES’ BEAUTIFULLY-MADE BOOTS 


For Promenade or Croquet, 16s. 6d. and 21s. Soft and 
pretty House Boots, 5s. 6d. 
Illustrated Catalogues post free, with notice of convenient, 
arrangements for Country Residents. 


THOMAS D. MARSHALL, 
92, OXFORD-STREET, LONDON, W. 


URSERY.—For the tender flesh of 
Infants, McDOUGALL’S SCENTED CARBOLIC: 


TOILET SOAP is the most strengthening and soothin 

in its effects. Sold everywhere in 6d. Tablets. 

McDOUGALL BROTHERS: London, 11, Arthur-street 
West, E.C.; Manchester, Port-street. 


Buss: FLEAS, and all INSECTS 


instantly destroyed by using McDOUGALL'S DIS. 

INFECTING and INSECT SOAP, the best for House- 

hold and Scouring Purposes. Free from Poison. House- 
old, 6d,; Scouring, 4d. per Ib. Sold everywhere, 

McDOUGALL BROTHERS, London, 11, Arthur-street 
West, E.C. Manchester: Port-street. 


Printed by W. J. Jounson, 121, Fleet Street; and Published 
for the Proprietor by E. Mariporoucn & Co., 4, Ave 
Maria-lane, London. Editor's Ofice and Office sor 
‘Advertisements, 97, Fleet Street, where all communications 
for the Paper should be addressed,—September 10, 1870. 


